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Unless yoa can think when the song is done, 
No other is soft ia the rhythm ; 
Unless you can feel, when left by One, 
That all men else go with him ; 
Unless yon can mnse ia a crowd all day. 
On the absent Ikce that fixed yon ; 
Unless you can love, as the angels may, 
With the breadth of heaven betwixt yon ; 
Unless you can feel that your faith is fiut, 
Throngh behoving and unbehoving ; 
Unless you can die when the dream is past-^ 
Oh, never call it loving I 

i^ B. BBOWimra 
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WHICH DOES SHE LOVE? 



CHAPTER I. 

THE THAMES AND THE SEBPENTINE. 

Give me life not smooth and placid 

As that cahnly curving stream. 
Nor for me existence as it 

Reads in the idyllic theme. 

Grand, majestic, solemn sweeping 

On its ever varied march, 
Now near summer meadows sleeping, 

Now rolled ^neath dark city arch. 

Be the Thames the chosen river 
On the chart you trace for me, 
/ Chalked with emblems of endeavour. 
Writ with words of mystery. 

CM. 

When Lionel reached his lodgings he 
found the rooms empty. How dingy and 
mean they seemed to him, fresh from the 
elegancies of Saville Lodge! The young man 

VOL. II. B 
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sighed as he looked round him, and thought 
how hard the struggle was for those not bom 
to independence — ^how easy the life of those 
who were ; how different the position of 
Sir George Saville and his own ! Yet, with 
Sir George's wealth, how much he might 
achieve, how many he might benefit I Ah ! 
Lionel, if these are the reflections you carry 
home from visits to baronets, it had been 
better you had sought the lanes and alleys 
of our city, and from the lot of those you 
saw there learned contentment with your 
own. 

But where was Walter? The landlady 
said the young gentleman had waited at 
home till he was tired, and had then asked 
his way to the park, and desired her to say 
he would return in half-an-hour ; it was 
nearly that time since he had gone out. 
Lionel waited till he saw it was drawing on 
to seven, and that if he meant to see the 
curtain rise on "The Fate of Lucca" he 
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had best make all possible haste. Desiring 
Mrs. Booth to tell his brother not to wait 
up for him, he made the best of his way to 
the theatre, which he entered a few minutes 
before the rising of the curtain. Furnished 
with a box-order from Cleveland, he 
found himself seated opposite a private box, 
the occupants of which were Sir George 
Saville, and two or three men of fashionable 
exterior. Sir George saw and beckoned to 
Lionel to join their party. He had but 
just seated himself in Sir George's box 
when the curtain rose. 

The play lasted nearly three hours, 
during which Lionel sat spell-bound, for 
the language and story alike enthralled his 
attention ; and in the impassioned and lofty 
acting of Cleveland he could hardly recog- 
nize the performer of a couple of years since, 
such vast strides had he made in his art. 

Between the acts they descended from 
Sir George's box to the stage, and con- 

b2 
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gratulated Cleveland on his success ; for the 
verdict of the second night confirmed that 
of the first, and seemed to assure the con- 
tinued popularity of the play. 

At the conclusion of the performance Sir 
George proposed supper, but Lionel, re- 
membering the length of time Walter had 
been left alone, excused himself, and hastened 
home. 

He found Walter in a very bad humour. 

" A pretty way you have behaved 1 " he 
said, poutingly ; " promising to come back, 
and then leaving me here all day, and not 
coming home till this hour : it has struck 
eleven, and I am so tired waiting for you." 

" I am very sorry, Walter, but I could 
not help it." 

He narrated the events of the day — ^Walter 
listened half-interested, half-resentful. 

"Yes, I daresay you enjoyed yourself 
very much," he said, when Lionel finished 
his story ; "it was all very well for you to 
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be with Cleveland, and get a • grand lunch, 
and see all those wonderful people, and 
then to go to the theatre ; but I, who had to 
stick in here all day, until I got so tired 
that I had to go to the park, it was not 
so pleasant for me, I can tell you." 

"Well, you know, Walter, when you 
made up your mind to come with me you 
ought as well to have made it up to be con- 
tent with what might befall you." 

" Now, I think that is very ill-natured of 
you, Lionel, to be always bringing up to 
me that I followed you. I can tell you I 
would not have done it if I had not been 
too frightened to remain at home ; not but 
that I think I was a fool to care so much 
about an accident — I daresay mamma would 
not have been so angry after all ; I am sure 
I should not be afraid of her now." 

" Then take my advice and return home." 

Lionel spoke roughly, but the events of 
the day had intoxicated his bram, and at 
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that moment everjrthing around him seemed 
dull and miserable. Walter's peevish, com- 
plaining tones, after the manly conversation 
of Cleveland and Sir George, jarred on and 
irritated Lionel's fevered spirits. Walter sat 
in sulky silence, and Lionel, feeling the re- 
action of spirits that succeeds unwonted ex- 
citement, likewise undressed and went to 
bed without speaking. 

It had in truth been a day calculated to 
disarrange a firmer nature than Lionel's. At 
once, without preparation, he had been 
brought within the magic circle of wealth 
and genius, been put in contact with that 
graceful and delicate life which men like 
Sir George create around them; he had 
witnessed his friend's triumph amid a scene 
of brilliancy and fevered excitement ; and 
from the noise, and glare, and glitter of the 
theatre returned home to his own life of 
struggle and penury. How great the 
change that had passed over the minds of 
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these two youths smce the night before 
they had gone to rest, happy in the pos- 
session of their narrow chamber, thinking 
London an enchanted city. 

Lionel arose the next day, feeling heartily 
ashamed of the feelings that had influenced 
him the previous night ; his first words were 
an apology to Walter, who, in his turn, was 
now ready to forget and forgive. Then he 
strove to reduce his mind to a consideration 
of what he had best do to procure the means 
of subsistence for the future. Here he was 
beset with many difficulties, through which he 
could ill see his way ; but this very resolution 
of putting aside the recollections of the day 
before, and endeavouring to face the exigen- 
cies of his position, was evidence of the healthy 
vigour of Lionel's nature — ^went far to prove 
that he was destined to conquer, not to suc- 
cumb to adversity. Oh 1 how unreasonable 
when such complain of that adversity which 
is to them so precious a gift; for how much 
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nobler is the condition of toil and struggle, 
which braces all the energies of heart and 
soul, and calls them into that healthy exer- 
cise which as much strengthens and elevates 
the whole moral being as muscular exertion 
does the physical firame, than the more en- 
vied lot which makes no demand on the 
mental powers, calls forth no struggle, asks 
for no self-denial — ^that easy, luxurious exist- 
ence that, bom> to competence, so seldom 
strives for anything beyond it. 

To consult Cleveland was a necessary 
preliminary, but as he wished to avoid 
the risk of again encountering Sir George, 
and being drawn into scenes which he 
felt would but tend to unnerve him 
for the life of toil and privation to which, 
for some time at least, he would have 
to look forward, he wrote to his firiend, re- 
questing him to call at their lodgings the 
following day after rehearsal ; and then, to 
make amends to Walter for his neglect, he 
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took him out on a ramble through the 
town. 

They went by the river to London Bridge, 
and from thence visited the Tower and the 
Tunnel, dined cheaply at one of the eating- 
houses in the neighbourhood, and, retracing 
their way, found themselves in the evening 
among the mansions of Belgravia. It was a 
lovely evening, the last of May, and every 
streetwas bright with sunshine, andalivewith 
the roU of carriage-wheels ; and aU around in 
park, square, and garden-abounding Lon- 
don, the evening beams, slanting through 
the greenery of elm and chestnut trees, fell 
on the slight figure of some graceful maiden, 
riding lightly down the alleys of those 
summer paradises of the queen of cities, 
attended by a cavalier, sitting his horse as 
alone of aU men an Englishman can sit a 
horse. 

From the stately Belgravian streets they 
entered on the domains of Hyde Park, at 
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the hour when the tide of fashion was at its 
full. Delighted with the brilliant stream 
of carriages, and the throng of equestrians 
careering up and down the ride, they Un- 
gered by the rails, feasting their eyes on the 
flower of the English aristocracy — girls in 
the flush of their seventeen summers, men 
who would have been princes in any conti- 
nental state, mounted on those unrivalled 
animals in which it is the pride of England 
to excel. Gradually the ride, lately so 
crowded, commenced to thin, the gay crowd 
that throngs it from five till seven dispersed, 
and soon only the humbler class of pedes- 
trians remained beneath the stately trees. 
The sun was setting in Maytide richness, as 
they crossed the bridge that spans the Ser- 
pentine, and saw the broad sheet of water 
reflecting the glowing hues of the evening. 

"That lake is Uke some men's lives," said 
Lionel, " so placid, so confined, they never 
wander from the soft home scenery that has 
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lain around their birth ; content with the 
smoothness of their lot, they feel no storm 
of passion, no waves of sorrow and remorse, 
break the stillness that to them is enjoy- 
ment, but which to some would be mono- 
tony. What do you say, Walter," he added, 
lightly, "to the life which resembles yon 
lovely stream ? " 

" It is just what I should like," answered 
Walter ; " I might certainly wish for change 
and excitement, but I should like to be 
always happy and prosperous." 

" Give me," said Lionel, " in preference, 
life like that river we were on to-day — ^it 
flows through scenes of varied beauty and 
deformity, now it murmurs round the 
shores of some green islet, now sweeps past 
the palace of Westminster, now by the 
flowery gdrrdens and still cloisters of the 
temple. The abbey, the palace, the cathe- 
dral, the mean banks of Southwark, the 
squalid homes of Shadwell and of Rother- 
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hithe, the sailors' refuge at Greenwich, the 
warriors' home at Woolwich, are alike re- 
fleeted on its tide, till once more through 
the green meadows of the country it passes 
into the ocean." 

"Yes, that all sounds very pretty,". said 
Walter; "and 1 daresay is a very good 
description of the Thames ; but in what 
way would you like your life to be like it ? " 

"In knowing all things," answered Lionel; 
"in ceaseless change and adventure, never 
lingering long by the one landscape, but 
making acquaintance with every scene of 
life." 

" With the bad as weU as the good ? " 
asked Walter. 

"Yes, Walter, I will own that to me 
nothing that belongs to humanity is in- 
different ; that I regard the evil of life as the 
shadow to the sunshine, as the dark shades 
in the picture that contribute to the beauty 
and harmony of the landscape." 
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"That was not what the clergyman at 
Rilsmead used to say." 

"No, I daresay not, but I am not 
obUged to pin my faith on him. That ia," 
continued Lionel, remembering that Walter 
might misunderstand him, "I have no 

reason to suppose Mr. was not a very 

excellent man ; and what I mean is, that we 
ought to know the evil that exists in the 
world, in order that we may seek to alleviate 
it." 

" But that would be washing out the 
dark shades of your picture, and taking the 
shadow from your sunshine," answered 
Walter, shrewdly. 

Lionel felt the difficulty and the danger 
of seeking to explain his sentiments to a boy 
like Walter ; besides, he was not certain that 
he had thought deeply enough on such sub- 
jects to take upon him the office of teaching 
others ; but the bent of his mind even at 
this time was to a conviction that all tilings 
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in this world were well ordered — ^that evil 
indeed existed, not for the purpose of sepa- 
rating mankind into two classes, with differ- 
ent ultimate destinies as respects happiness 
and misery ; but for the beneficent object 
of calling forth the virtues that could not 
exist without evil existing also— the virtues 
of charity, of patience, of self-denial, all vir- 
tues, in fine, that are called into exercise by 
the sorrows, the privations, and the sins of 
others. 

But while thinking thus, he was not 
sure that he ought to instil his own opin- 
ions into the mind of one so young as 
Walter, one who he saw with pain possessed 
many selfish traits of character, much weak- 
ness of purpose, much indolence and love of 
ease, and a want of that candour which is the 
most charming quality of youth, but the one 
it is oftenest deficient in. 

Walter saw he had silenced Lionel, and 
continued : 
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" Confess now, Leo, that I was right in 
my choice." 

" It is a very charming one, at all events," 
rejoined Lionel, gazing on the stiU surface 
of the lake and the soft landscape that en- 
vironed it. 

"Well, Walter, each to his fancy — the 
Serpentine for you, the Thames for 
me; but come on now, the park is nearly 
empty." 

They passed out at Albert Gate, and feel- 
ing the fatigue of their day's excursion, re- 
turned home through the streets, now light- 
ing into the brilliancy that so pleased Wal- 
ter's fancy. 

Thus tenderly did Lionel, himself so 
young, adapt himself to the wants and 
wishes of the more dependent Walter ; 
and if we must censure him for the too un- 
submissive spirit that prompted him to cast 
away Mrs. Harwood's control, yet with our 
censure we must mingle commendation of 
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the self-restraint he has exhibited since be- 
coming his own master. It has had its 
happy results, though this is hardly the 
time for Lionel to feel them ; but, insensibly 
to himself, he is attaining a frame of mind 
more calm and philosophical than is usual 
in one so young, and is more prepared to re- 
sist temptation, and less likely to be allured 
by it, than most at his age. He has stood 
the test so many have failed under. Alone, 
released from all control, his inclinations 
have led him to prefer the path of labour 
and self-discipline to that of pleasure and 
self-indulgence. It is not likely that, hav- 
ing served an apprenticeship in the one, he 
will now ever turn to the other. More 
danger is there, perhaps, that as he ad- 
vances in life he may grow somewhat 
ascetic, somewhat illiberal. Too great 
laxity, or too great strictness, over-indul- 
gence to the sin, or over-severity to the sin- 
ner, are the Scylla and Charybdis between 
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which men seldom ateer in safety. The 
man at once Tirtuoos and tolerant has been 
at all times rare. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OUTCASTS OF LONDON. 

Alas I how rarely do we think, 

Ab we lie softly down, 
What weary steps throughout the night 

Are traversing the town ; 

The lines of lamps stretch on and on, 

And, linking street to street. 
What varied scenes of mirth and woe 

Their changeless aspect meet. 

Here — ^gliding from her carriage, fall 

Their rays on some fair dame ; 
And there — steal o^er the suicide 

Fled from a life of shame. 

CM. 

In Cleveland Lionel found a friend who, 
at the critical moment, helped to give his 
mind the right bias. He listened to Lionel's 
account of the effect produced on him by 
his visit to Saville Lodge, and then good- 
humouredly bantered him. 
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" Nonsense 1 " said Cleveland ; " it is the 
part of a monk to fly from the world. You 
say the briUiant atmosphere at Sir George's 
intoxicates and discontents you for the 
life before you ; come again and get used 
to it— learn to breathe in it with freedom, 
and to look through it with steady eyes, 
and you will see it is not a whit more en- 
viable than your lot or mine." 

" But you forget I must labour for my 
daily bread ; I have not time to visit at 
Sir George's, nor even dress fit to appear in.'\ 

"Be assured, Lionel, I shall never ask 
you to neglect work for pleasure ; but you 
are not working now. Have you thought 
over my proposal ? " 

" Yes, and I will accept it — if indeed I 
possess the requisite qualifications." 

"I believe you do. The place 1 
named will be vacant in a fortnight, and 
is not yet given away ; a word from Sir 
George to the manageress will secure it 

c2 
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for you — ^and that word shall be spoken. 
During that fortnight, Lionel, let me show 
you something of London — ^not its glitter- 
ing West-end aspect, that needs no showing. 
We spoke the other day of the poverty and 
suffering that exist in London ; I go often 
into the lanes and alleys inhabited by the 
very poor — come with me, and you will 
see what life is in them, and perhaps learn 
to feel at once humbler and more content." 
And now to Lionel, though life wore 
hues less bright than to most, it took an 
aspect of deeper and more absorbing inte- 
rest- It is rarely that youth, occupied with 
the more stirring pages of the existence 
unfolding before it, turns to that which 
records the condition of the people, the 
defective education of the poor, the treat- 
ment of criminals, and kindred topics; 
which yet, when they engage the mind 
of a young thinker, possess a fascination, 
exercise an influence, open out a field for 
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investigation which age cannot duU nor 
custom stale ; the sense of the importance 
of which deepens on us year by year, tiU 
we find the young enthusiast, his youth 
gone, still the advocate of the reforms the 
vision of which fired his mom of life — ^as 
witness the words, yet ringing in our ears, 
of one who some half century ago first 
entered on the good work from which he 
has never faltered or turned aside : — 

" If any think that he has nothing to do 
but to eat, drink, and be merry, in that 
very night as fearful a doom may fall 
upon him as upon the tyrant of old. If 
any suppose, like the masters of the Roman 
empire, that the sword has done its work, 
and that nothing remains for them but 
luxurious enjoyment — that very luxury 
may revenge the conquered world. If 
any imagine that to them belongs dominion, 
and that they may indulge in contempt 
of the unlettered and ill-fed multitude — 
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that very multitude may overwhelm them 
in bloody and merciless retribution. It 
is for us to work as truly as the man 
who forges the iron bar or the woman 
who works at the factory loom. It is 
for us to endeavour to improve the laws 
by which the community is governed; 
it is for us to show how education may be 
extended and diffused ; it is for us to ex- 
amine and record what has been done for 
the reformation and punishment of offen- 
ders ; it is for us to confirm and animate 
the efforts which are being made to sustain 
the public health, and thereby preserve for 
this country her eminence as the home 
of a vigorous and independent race." 

Perhaps, as the press bore these words 
far and wide through England, not many 
who read cared to recall the career of liim 
who uttered them,* or to remember that 
it was one "bom in the purple" of a 

* Lord John Busaell. 
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ducal house, who, quitting the bowers of 
ease, has lived that life of hard labour 
and earnest effort for the good of others, 
that alone, of all aristocracies, the aristo- 
cracy of England furnishes men willing to 
embrace. 

The vision of some such life now dawned 
upon Lionel, as, in company with Cleve- 
land, he traversed the haunts of poverty 
and vice in London, and listened to his 
friend as he dwelt on the suffering and 
temptation of the poor, and the imminent 
need there wa^ of active and unceasing 
exertion to benefit their lot. 

Often into the small hours of the night 
sat Lionel readmg the pamphlets lent him 
by Cleveland; and still, as he read, the 
immensity of the subject, and its import- 
ance, rose more vividly on his mind, till 
aU other subjects seemed to sink into insig- 
nificance, and the fiction and the verse 
on which he had employed his pen grew 
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sickly and feeble in comparison with the 
vitality of the subject that now seized on 
and engrossed his mind. 

But here Cleveland again came to his aid. 

"Extremes are bad," he said. "A few 
weeks ago you found the society at Sir 
George's so fascinating you feared to en- 
counter it; now you are absorbed in the 
condition of the suflfering lower - classes, 
and unable to think of anything else. 
Let me remind you, Lionel, that if you 
sincerely desire to ameliorate their con- 
dition, you will eflfect your purpose better 
by seeking for power to benefit them, 
than by poring over the details of their 
misery. Five pounds in your pocket will 
enable you to eflfect more good than the 
contents of as many pamphlets in your 
head. Take my advice, go on with your 
romance and your poem, they are both 
good in their way. I do not advise 
you to publish the latter, but finish it—* 
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it will eerve as a measure of your fu- 
ture progresB. The romance I have good 
hopes of. Work it up vigorously, and I 
prophesy its success. A name once ac- 
quired, fortune will follow; then will be 
the time to accomplish your schemes of 
philanthropy, schemes with which I hearti- 
ly sympathise, but which at present are 
to you impracticable." 

"Oh, Cleveland, you are more to me 
than I can express," said Lionel. " With- 
out you how wretched, how hopeless 
would be my prospects I " 

This was hardly exaggerated language, 
for Cleveland had come to hia assistance 
at a lime when, without it, he might 
have foundered in the attempt to achieve 
his own fortune ; but Cleveland had 
aided him with advice — nay, more, with 
asdstance, having procured for Lionel 
the promised employment at the L . 

Thus Liond Harwood commenced hU 
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career in London, not altogether so 
proudly as the young cornet in the 
Life Guards who idles life away in 
club and drawing-room. Yet he found 
his life a happy one — one far more 
suited to his tastes than club or draw- 
ing-room. 

During the day he had employment 
of a sufEiciently light and pleasing na- 
ture, with the consciousness of sufEicient 
earnings to dissipate any fear of involv- 
mg himself in debt; while from the 
sordid cares and necessities of life he 
escaped in his composition into the 
enchanted realms of fancy, from whence 
his spirits returned braced for an en- 
counter with the sterner realities of the 
world. 

4 

Then there came times when, with 
Cleveland as his Mentor, he explored 
the labyrinths of that strange, many- 
sided existence that is found in London; 
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•for Clevelaiid was not one of those who 
think ignorance any safeguard, and so 
-he did not withhold from Lionel the 
<;ontemplation of scenes which, since they 
exist, it is the worst of folly to seek 
to ignore. The world of the Haymarket 
and the Casinos is as much a fact as 
the world of Belgrave Square and Park 
Lane; while down through all the grades 
that descend from it, to the lowest stage 
of human wretchedness and vice, there 
is nothing which, since it is, is not best 
known. Not that we, too, may plunge 
into the sty and become sharers in the 
vice, creators of the misery; but that, 
standing on the edge and gazing with 
pitying eyes, moist with the tears of 
human sympathy for the miseries of 
humanity, on that Pandemonium of guilt 
and woe wearing the mask of mirth, 
and the garb half rags, half tinsel, we 
may go home, sadder but wiser men, to 
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join the band of those who spend their 
lives in the endeavour, often successful, 
to rescue their brother men and sister 
women from their wrecked and mise- 
rable state. 

It was thus that, under the actor's guid- 
ance, Lionel learned to contemplate the 
various phases of London Ufe, and the only 
scene from which he kept aloof was that 
gay and pleasant one at Saville Lodge; 
but now he felt that he, a salaried official, 
could not mingle in the society Sir George 
collected around him, which, though it 
freely . admitted professionals amongst its 
more aristocratic hahituh^ yet selected those 
professionals who had achieved a certain 
brilliant, showy notoriety. Sir Greorge 
evinced every disposition to show kindness 
to Lionel, but, perhaps feeling it would be 
out of place, discontinued his invitations 
when they had been once or twice refused; 

Lionel felt grateful to this spoiled and 
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flattered child of fortune, who could re- 
■ meniher to show civility to one bo obscure 
as himself; and with gratitude mingled a 
feeling almost of affection towards the kind- 
hearted man of the world, who retained so 
much that was estimable, mingled with the 
faults almost inevitablein tbe life he pursued. 
Could Lionel have looked forward to the 
too probable close of a career like Sir 
George's, these feelings would have been yet 
deeper ; for take the life that at thirty b like 
Sir George's, and at fifty into what will it 
too often have merged ? — that of a selfish, 
reckless sensualist. As one by one the finer 
impulses of youth desert it, as one by one 
the companions of its heyday reveal their 
felseness, and suspicions multiply, and 
confidence departs, so will the lavisb, trust- 
ful nature grow dose and hard, and its 
vices, once lost in the blaze of nobler 
qualities, rise into the ascendant, and rule 
uncontrolled. 
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Meanwhile, Sir Greorge took a livelier 
interest in Lionel than the latter suspected. 
Lionel's freshness and sincerity pleased the 
man who had long known that these qua- 
Uties were rarer than he had once thought. 
He fancied he preferred Lionel to Cleveland. 
The truth was that Cleveland had sought 
to convince Sir Greorge that wealth was 
given for nobler purposes than for mere 
self-indulgence, however pleasing and ami- 
able a form it might assume ; and Sir George 
rather resented this lecturing on Cleveland's 
part. 

At this period, Lionel was exposed to a 
temptation which perhaps not many would 
have resisted. Cleveland came to him one 
day, and said abruptly, 

" Lionel, I am the bearer of a message 
from Sir George. Since hearing your story 
he has expressed the most lively interest in 
your welfare, and thinks the post you hold 
not good enough for you. He has no 
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interest with government, or he would, he 
says, get you a government situation, but 
he offers what is more tempting, to receive 
you on the footing of a younger brother 
into his own house — ^to provide you witn 
dress, money, everything suitable for that 
station, and, whenever opportunity affords, 
to advance you in life ; it is an offer, Lionel, 
few would make — a very princely offer, and 
it is for you to decide whether you will 
accept it." 

Lionel paused for some time before re- 
plying, for the unexpectedness of the propo- 
sition startled — almost stunned him; at 
length he said, " How generous, how noble 
of Sir George 1 *' 

*^ It is," said Cleveland ; " more than 1 
could have anticipated, even from his uur 
doubted generosity of soul." 

" And ought I to accept it ? " asked 
Lionel, doubtfully. 

A slight shade flitted across Cleveland's 
face for a second. 
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" That is for you to decide, " he answered, 
briefly. 

"But will you not advise me, Cleve- 
land?" 

"Not this time," he answered; "this is 
a matter on which you must make your 
own decision— I may not interfere in this 
case." 

Lionel sat down, and leaned his forehead 
on his hands; he was evidently puzzled. 
Cleveland watched him with anxious interest, 
for he knew a struggle was going on in 
Lionel's mind, and he knew too how much 
depended on the result. 

At the close of ten minutes, Lionel lifted 
his head, and said suddenly, 

"I have decided, Cleveland, not to 
accept Sir George's offer." 

" Are you sure you have well weighed the 
alternative — ^have calmly considered what 
you reject in comuig to that decision? " 

" Yes — ^yes ! " said Lionel, hastily ; " I 
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have thought of it alL I know I reject a 
life of ease, of elegance, of pleasure, for one 
of doubt, of difficulty, perhaps of &ilure ; 
but T shall preserve my independence, in 
my poverty I shall at least be free, while at 
Saville Lodge what should I be better than 
a servant ?— nay, how much worse, receiving 
a servant's wages without a servant's work." 

"No, Lionel, I do not see that. Sir 
George invites you aa a friend, not as 
a servant." 

" To Uve upon his bounty, be fed by 
his charity — never, Cleveland 1 I wonder 
I hesitated for a moment, but I thought at 
first only of the unpleasantness of giving 
him pain by refusal. As soon as I thought 
of myself I knew it was impossible. 
No, Cleveland, I may toil — may be a 
labourer for my bread, for in toil and 
poverty there is no shame, but I am 
a gentleman, and a gentleman can never 
be a dependant." 
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"A bad reason, Lionel, but a right 
decision, my boy — ^by Jove, a right de- 
cision I " cried Cleveland. " Your hand, 
Lionel — you have not disappointed me. 
There are not many who would have refused 
an offer such as this; yet I candidly tell 
you, had you accepted it I believe it 
would have been impossible for you to 
have achieved anything great or good. 
You would soon have lost your in- 
dividuality, and caught the tone, the 
trick of the company you met at 
Sir George's, who, outwardly courteous, 
would in their hearts have despised 

you." 

^*But how shall I word my refusal 
to Sir George? You must explain for 
me, Cleveland." 
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CHAPTER III. 



CLABA DORRINGTON. 

To him the maiden^s features seemed 

Daily to wax more fair, 
Brightened with filial tenderness, 

Touched with a timid care. 

Her life was lonely, yet serene, 

Her days went softly by ; 
She seemed as one content to live, 

Still more content to die. 

And yet the flush of love has crept 

O'er life as calm as this. 
Mingling with its low melody 

A wild and fevered bliss. 

CM. 

Lionel returned to his work with fresh 
alacrity. It was something to feel that 
had he chosen he might have thrown it 
aside and lived a life of ease. The task 
that was voluntary became ennobled in 
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his eyes. It lost its aspect of drudgery, 
and took the nobler form of duty. 
Thus consecrated, he could devote him- 
self to its discharge with an ardour 
hitherto unfelt. 

What pained him most was Sir George's 
chagrin at his rejection of what the ba- 
ronet had not believed it possible could 
be refused. For a time Sir George 
avoided Lionel; and when they met by 
chance on his visits to the theatre, ad- 
dressed him coldly. But by degrees the 
sweet courtesy and gentleness of Lionel's 
manner softened him, and he began to 
feel his former interest return. 

Thus passed on several weeks. The 
London season was over. Saville Lodge 
was deserted — Sir George and Lady Vi- 
vian in Paris, — ^where, at the chapel of 
the British Embassy, the latter was 
united to the Count Trompe. 

The Theatre closed for a brief 
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season. Cleveland had gone to visit his 
mother at Tunbridge Wells, and Lionel 
and Walter remained in London, the 
former very happy, for he felt himself 
on the road to independence. Visions 
of fame and gold to be derived from 
his writings filled his mind, and he 
looked forward with hope to the time 
when he might return, his work achieved, 
and ask Ada to share his fortune. 

From her he had received frequent 
letters — kind, cordial, affectionate, they 
seemed to him all hie could desire. 
Little versed in affairs of the heart, it 
did not strike him that that cordial, 
sisterly tone had little of the fond, silly 
tenderness of a ^rl's first love. 

How fond and how silly, to be sure, 
is a genuine love-letter 1 and how "one 
touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin 1 " For range from the correspond- 
ence of Napoleon and Josephine to that 
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of John Thomas and Mary Jane — ^front 
Heloise and Abelard to Madeline Smith 
and Angelier — and see what fond tender 
fools all are for the nonce — ^the great em- 
peror, and the enamoured footman; ther 

gentle nun, the midnight " not proven," 

—all have poured forth the same wild 
passionate strain, that reads so sweetly to 
Josephine, to Mary Jane, to Abelard, 
and to that ^Mear, dearest Emile,'' who 
went one night to the window in 
Blythwood Square, Glasgow, and re- 
turned home to sicken and die. 

But not in Ada Clifford's letters was found 
this fond love strain : she wrote " My dear 
Lionel,'^ she ended " your affectionate Ada; " 
she expressed an anxious interest in his 
fortunes, she congratulated him on his suc- 
cess, she told him all the home gossip, she 
wrote to him such a letter as my own good 
dear sisters have often written to me ; and he, 
poor boy, thought it divine, and kissed the 
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paper, and read the motto on the seal, 
and said here her hand rested, here its per- 
fume lingers. And he wrote back, not as he 
would have written had she been warmer 
in her expressions, still his phrases were 
rapturous in comparison; and he little 
thought how each of his letters, written from 
his hearty was now beginning to carry 
wretchedness to her to whom it was ad- 
dressed. It had not struck him as ominous, 
that while Ada wrote of all others, she 
never wrote of Hubert Arden. 

Walter, meanwhUe, was beginning to 
think London less enchanting than he had 
deemed it at first ; he grew fretful, capri- 
cious, did many things he knew Lionel dis- 
liked, and often expressed a wish to be 
back again at Harwood Park ; but just as 
Lionel had come to the determination of 
insisting on his returning thither, chance 
threw in his way an acquaintance that for 
the time caused him to change his resolution. 
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Lionel had one day gone to a book auc- 
tion, for the purpose of bidding for a fine col- 
lection of engravings fronl Hogarth's paint- 
iBgs. Since he had seen the paintings at the 
Vernon Gallery, and in Sir Hans Sloane's 
museum, he had fallen in love, in a boy's 
unmeasured love for such things, with 
Hogarth, and had coveted a good collection 
of engravings from his inimitable works. 
Chance had led him to notice the sale of 
the present edition, and the auction being 
in an out-of-the-way locale, he had hoped 
to find his purse would admit of the pur- 
chase. 

The volumes were put up; there were 
but few bidders against him— some three or 
four, and his hopes rose as tiiese dwindled 
down to one, then feU as he perceived ihsA 
one was resolved to bid on. This is a con- 
test which soon ceases where purses are 
unequal ; Lionel saw his chance over, 
ceased to bid, and heard his wished-for 
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engravings knocked down to his rival 
As he was standing, rather moodily, await- 
ing the putting up of another set of books 
which h.e had settled to bid for, he was 
touched on the shoulder ; be looked round, 
and was accosted by a tall^ elderly gentle- 
man, of benevolent but timid expression, 
and with that nervous, good-natured 
manner of which Mr. Charles Selby is such 
an admirable delineator. 

" I am sorry I bid against you — I saw 
you were disappointed ; perhaps you love 
Hogarth as well as I do ?** 

"You have nothing to regret, sir," 
said Lionel ; " the books are yours 
feirly." 

"Yes, so they are, so they are, but 
I had rather now they were yours. 
WiU you have them at your last bid ? " 

Of course Lionel ought to have sus* 
pected this stranger of being a cheat or 
humbug, but he did not. And, perhaps, 
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if you had seen his face you would 
not have thought so either — ^it was de- 
cidedly not the face of one or the 
other, 

Lionel thanked him civilly, but de- 
cUned his offer. 

"Are you a lover of Hogarth?'' said 
the gentleman again. 

"Yes, 1 like no other painter so 
well" 

" Not Sir Joshua ? — not even Sir 
Joshua? '^ 

"I think not." 

"What, not Puck? — ^not Horace Wal- 
pole's nieces ? And Gainsborough — ^what of 
Gainsborough? But — ^but I beg your 
pardon — what am I saying ? " 

And he blushed up like a girl, and 
muttering, "forgot he was a stranger," 
was turning away when Lionel said, 

"Sir, your remarks interest me — pray 
forget 1 am a stranger." 
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"No one seems a stranger to me who 
likes Hogarth. Su*, since you do not 
resent my remarks, and like Hogarth, 
perhaps you wiU come to my lodgings 
some day and look over my prints. 
Are you alone in London ? '^ 

" I have a brother, a younger brother, 
with me.'' 

" Only you two ? '' 

" Only we.'' 

"Yes, yes," muttered the stranger, "it 
may keep them out of mischief. My 
name is Dorrington, sir." 

"Mine is Harwood," said Lionel. 

"I never ask anyone to dinner," said 
Mr. Dorrington, "but if you and your 
brother ever wish to vary a young man's 
life in London by a quiet cup of tea 
mth Miss Dorrington and myself, we 
shall be happy to see you." 

" When may we make our first essay ? " 
asked lioneL 
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'^Let us say, then, to-morrow evening; 
we keep early hours. Come to us be- 
tween seven and eight Do you know 
Hunter Street, Brunswick Square ? " 

"No, biit I shall make it out."* 

"No. 8." 
. "Thank you, Mr. Dorrington, you shall 
see us to-morrow evening." 

"A strange man," thought Lionel*; 
"evidently a gentleman used to the 
world, too, yet so shy. I wonder does 
Miss Dorrington resemble her father?" 

At the appointed hour Lionel and 
Walter presented themselves at Hunter 
street, Brunswick Square. They were 
shown into the front parlour, where 
they found Mr. Dorrington and hid 
daughter. 

Clara Dorrington had small pretensions 
to beauty. Her figure was slight and 
graceful, and her fisce pleasing from its 
intelligence — but it bore the traces of 
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delicate health, and sometimes had the 
same half-shy, half-watchful look as her 
father's. 

Her manners, at fiiBt retiring, soon 
grew animated, but at times some shade 
of apprehension seemed to cross them; 
^nd in one of these moments — widely as 
they differed in other respects — she re- 
minded Lionel of poor Mrs. Arden. 

To Walter was owing, in a great de- 
gree, the ease and unrestraint of these 
tea-drinkings, which soon grew frequent 
at Mr. Dorrington's. 

Had Lionel come alone, it is possible 
Clara Dorrington's tunid nature might have 
prevented her engaging with the same plea^ 
sure in the conversation. She would pro- 
bably have left it in that case between Liond 
and her father, and have sat apart working ; 
but Walter, as yet so mere a child, interested 
and pleased her. She began to ask him 
conundrums, to show him puzzles; and 
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when Lionel too showed that he had not 
outgrown his boyish tdstes, Clara forgot all 
her timidity, and soon began to feel as if 
these two youths, thus suddenly thrown in 
her way, had been intimate with her all 
their lives, and to think of them and act 
towards them as if they were her brothers. 
These were bright and happy evenings 
for Lionel and Walter. Lionel found in 
the society of the Dorringtons what is 
rarely found-the union of social en- 
joyment with something higher ; for both 
Clara and Mr. Dorrington possessed a wide 
range of information, the information ac- 
quired from genial books, and for the ac- 
quisition of which the taste must be both 
refined and liberaL So in their pleasant 
talk by the blazing fire in the cheerful par* 
lour they chatted of men and books, wit» 
and beaux, playwrights and actors, statues 
and paintings, of the last new novel and 
the last new poem of the world of art, of 
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music, of science, of most things that cheer 
and enlighten without chilling life. 

Walter, too, was now ' beginning to find 
pleasure in such conversation as this — ^not 
too profound for his comprehension, it had 
suflScient glitter to captivate his fancy. 

So now these two, so young and inex- 
perienced, were living in the midst of that 
city supposed to be so destructive to the 
purity of youth, unless fenced and guarded 
by the restraints of home. Living how? 
—living lives of such simple innocence that 
the tenderest mother might have smiled on 
them approvingly. 

* 

And were they, then, such rare excep- 
tions? No, in all good faith, I believe 
not. I believe that, at this very hour, 
there are hundreds of youth3 in our great 
metropolis leading lives as innocent and as 
happy as Lionel Harwood's. I am glad to 
say this, because I think one great fault of 
ours is to ignore or to disbelieve in the 
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virtue, the goodness, that exist amongst us: 
We take it too much for granted that all 
men are pretty much alike who wear a 
decent outward exterior, and observe all 
the convenances of society. We know that 
many who do this are vicious enough in 
mind and conduct; and because we know 
this, we draw the conclusion that all are the 
same. Oh 1 how miserably untrue 1 Here 
two men enter a drawing-room together; 
both boast the advantages of youth and 
good looks ; both are gentlemanly in man- 
ner ; both lead, outwardly, lives sufficiently 
correct to be deemed admissible and wel- 
come in the best circles; and both are 
presented to young, innocent girls, and lead 
them to the dance — ^yet, is there no differ- 
ence between the one who, as he does this, 
gazes on his partner^s face with soft, chival*- 
rous eyes, bright and tender with the honest 
gallantry of a heart whose creed is reverence 
for woman, belief in her purity, respect for 
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her weakness, and the other whose coarse 
glance speaks the mind long depraved from 
reverence, belief, and respect, whose opinion 
of women is — ^pshaw 1 why record it ? 
There is a diflference between these two 
men, a difference as great as between light 
and darkness ; but more than this, I assert 
that this difference exists far oftener than 
we believe — nay, I think if men's lives were 
sifted and known, the result would be that 
we should find purity of life and chivalry of 
heart leavening the evil of our harshly 
judged London to a far greater extent than 
we are apt to think. 

It had struck Lionel, on more than one 
occasion during his visits to the Dorring- 
tons, that Clara not only avoided leading 
the conversation to anything of a metaphy- 
sical or theological nature, but that when- 
ever Mr. Dorrington approached these 
subjects she looked anxious, and strove to 
lead his attention to some other topic. 
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Lionel had been compelled to remark this, 
because these were subjects on which he 
felt sufficient interest to wish to hear Mr. 
Dorrington's remarks; and he had felt 
disappointed, even annoyed, at Okra's 
obvious determination not to allow the 
conversation to rest on any subject of this 
nature. 

The pain, too, she evinced at a few 
harmless eccentricities (such at most Lionel 
thought they deserved to be considered) 
of her father's, surprised Lionel. For 
instance, Mr. Dorrington would some- 
times ring the bell, and when Price, his 
valet, answered the summons, he would 
seem to have forgotten what he had rung 
for, and gazing confusedly and timidly at 
Price, in reply to his "Did you ring, sir?" 
would say, " Yes, Price, I rang certainly, but 
I do not precisely remember why I rang. 
I beg your pardon, Price.'' 

Another fancy of Mr. Dorrington's was 
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in connection with table-turning, then just 
beginning to become fashionable. Mr. 
Domngton conceived that this was an 
experiment sure to succeed with those who 
had faith in it, but as four, he said, was not 
a sufficient number, he insisted on Price 
and the servant woman joining their party 
round the table. On Clara's refusal at 
first to take a seat at the table, Lionel 
saw 'Mr. Dorrington seriously angry, when 
Clara at once, and as if frightened, gave in, 
and sat down in the chair her father in- 
dicated, Mr. Dorrington, in his irritation, 
not observing he had placed Clara and the 
valet Price beside each other. 

"Perhaps Miss Dorrington will change 
seats with me ?" said Lionel. 

Mr. Dorrington was in a humour to take 
offence at any suggestion. 

" No, Mr. Harwood," he answered curtly. 
"Miss Dorrington will sit where I have 
placed her." • 

£2 
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Clara coloured, then grew paler than 
usual, but sat down quietly. Lionel re- 
marked, not for the first time, a furtive but 
sinister smile steal over Price's composed 
features. The experiment did not succeed 
that night ; Mr. Dorrington became angry, 
pushed away the table, his manner was 
excited. He declared they were deter- 
mined to thwart him, asked Price what he 
stood there gaping for, and bade him leave 
the room. Price bowed and withdrew. 
Mr. Dorrington then recollected himself, 
and calmed down. 

"Why, what an old fool I have been," 
he said. "Harwood, Walter, Clara, you 
must really excuse my bad temper. I am 
not often so testy, am I ?" 

"No, sir, never," replied Lionel. 

" And, dear papa, do not get so excited 
again, and especially before Price," said 
Clara. 

"Price, oh, I don't mind Price. Price 
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understands my ways better than any one. 
A capital servant Price— always in the way, 
always at hand ; egad, sometimes too much 
so. What do you think, Clara? — ha, ha I — 
but I was reciting the dagger scene from 
' Macbeth' this morning in my dressing-room 
before the glass, when whom should I see 
but Price, with my coat on his arm, watch- 
ing me. I believe he thought I had lost 
my senses.'* 

" I daresay, papa ; I wish you would not 
recite before him.'* 

"But I didn't know he was there, I tell 
you; however, as we have failed in one 
experiment, let us have a rubber." 

Mr. Dorrington was proud of having 
taught Lionel and Walter to play whist, 
and often challenged them to a rubber. 

The following night the experiment of 
the table was repeated, and with greater 
success; indeed, the table certainly did on 
this occasion move, though Lionel sus- 
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pected that Mr, Dorrington's fingers uncon- 
sciously, and Price's consciously, lent that 
aid to the movement. It was altogether 
a farcical exhibition, and Lionel was well 
pleased when it was abandoned; perhaps 
had he been mixing more in fashionable 
circles. he would have despised it less. 

" Papa has not come in yfet," said Clara 
Dorrington one evening when Lionel and 
Walter had come sans cirdmohiej at tea* 
time. 

" He felt feverish, he said, after dinner, 
and went out;, but he has been gone an 
hour, so he will soon return." 

"I cannot guess the riddle. Miss Dor- 
rington,'* said Walter, "but I have got a 
puzzle for you: *What two animals have 
sometimes only got one leg between them ? ' " 

" Two cripples," guessed Clara. 

" No," cried Walter. " Two horses with 
a postilion on one." 

" Well," said Ckra, " but you have not 
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guessed my ^ Sir Hilary fought at Agin- 
court/" 

" No, I quite give it up." 

" Some say the answer is han-yrace^^^ said 
Clara ; ^ and as Sir Walter Scott mentions 
a bori-ffrace in the * Heart of Mid-Lothian,' 
and tells us it was a bonnet worn in those 
days, I think it probable that is the answer; 
but here is another," and Clara repeated 
George Canning's pretty puzzle on cares 
and caress. 

" Do we ever outlive our taste for these 
amysements of our childhood ?" said Lionel 

Clara slightly sighed. . 

*^ They were not the amusements of my 
childhood," she replied. "Ah!" she con- 
tinued, laughing, though her laughter had 
a ripple of sadness in it, " I was a sadly 
unchildlike ^ child; but I suppose for that 
reason I now am commencing my child- 
hood." 

" Have you always lived in London, 
Miss Dorrington ?" 
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" Oh I no ; when I was very young I 
lived at Dorrington Park, in Warwick- 
shire; then we went abroad for many 
years, and travelled over a great part of 
Europe ; latterly, we lived in Rome ; and 
we have been only a year in England." 

" I think I remember now hearing you 
had been much on the Continent. Do you 
prefer it to England ?" 

"Not in all respects — ^in some. The 
climate of Italy suits me better, and I think 
my father is happier .abroad; but I have 
been very happy since we have known you 
and your brother." 

She spoke simply, raising her frank and 
truthful eyes to his face. Not even a young 
man's vanity could misconstrue Clara Dor- 
rmgton's meaning. Lionel did not ; but he 
felt, for the first time, how pretty Clara 
could look, what a soft feminine grace 
there was about her, what intelligence on 
her low broad forehead, what truth and 
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tenderness in her fiill gray eyes. Her very 
paleness and delicacy seemed to enhance 
the winning feminine chann that expressed 
itself in her voice, glance, and movements. 
Involuntarily Lionel's heart beat quicker as 
he met Clara's eyes. 

" Dear Miss Dorrington, how happy you 
make me I" he said, earnestly. " I hardly 
thought it possible we could contribute 
to anyone's happiness-<5ertainly not to 
yours." 

" And why not to mine ?" she asked. 

" You were already so happy," he replied. 

" In many ways very happy ; but I had 
— I have some anxieties too," said Clara. 
Something in her manner seemed to ex- 
press a willingness to confide in him. 

" K I might hope," he said, approaching, 
and sitting beside her on the sofa — "if 1 
might hope in any way to assist you, even 
by sharing those anxieties you speak of, I 
should fed that the weight of my obligations 
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to you and Mr. Dorrington was somewhat 
lessened.'' 

" No, you cannot help me in any way, 
Mr. Harwood — ^not now, at least. But you 
speak of a weight of obligation. In what 
does it consist, pray ? We make you wel- 
come here, and you enUyen and make our 
evenings pass pleasantly. Is not the ob- 
ligation pretty even ? Indeed, I think it is 
on our side. But few young men would 
sacrifice party, and play, and opera, for our 
dull tea-table.^' 

" Some of the happiest moments of my 
life have passed here," said Lionel, fer- 
vently. "Dear Miss Dorrington" — almost 
unconsciously he had taken her hand; it 
lay with sisterly confidence in his — " dear 
Miss Dorrington, for myeelf and Walter I 
can never feel sufficient gratitude for the 
home this house has been to Walter and — '' 
He stopped, for Ae door had opened very 
softly, and Mr. . Dorrington's valet had 
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glided into the room, and stood before 
them, surprising lliem in an attitude that 
must haye worn to him somewhat of the 
aspect of that of lovers. 

" Did you> ring, ma'am ?" inquired Price, 
and nothing in look or manner betrayed 
that he had 'even seen that .Lionel was in 
the.room. 

."No, Price, but I ought to have rung; 
it is past our usual hour, but I wonder 
papa — ah ! that is his knock !" 

Price glided away to answer the door. 
Clara did not seem to feel any embarrass- 
ment, but Lionel could not help regretting 
that Price had entered at that moment. 
He knew not what reason there was for his 
dislike of Price; he was aware that Mr. 
Dorrington prized his services highly, de- 
clared he was the best servant he had ever 
possessed, and treated him with a confi- 
dence ' and familiarity partly natural to his 
easy temper, partly acquired abroad. Still 
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Lionel wished he had not surprised him 
sitting next to Clara^ and holding her hand 
in Mr. Dorrington's absence. 

" Ah, lads, welcome," said Mr. Dorring- 
ton as he entered; "welcome — ^a cup of 
tea, Clara;'' and he sank into an easy 
chair. He looked pale and wearied, and 
Lionel thought annoyed and depressed in 
spirits. He fell into a reverie, gazing at 
the fire, then suddenly rang the bell. Price 
appeared. 

" Price, I want to speak with you— come 
to my room," said his master. Price 
brought a candle, and preceded Mr. Dor- 
rington with the Ught 

" What can papa have to say to Price?" 
said Clara; " I hope he is not ill." 

Lionel wondered too, but neither could 
conjecture why Price had been so suddenly 
summoned. In about a quarter of an hour 
Mr. Dorrington returned; he now looked 
flushed and feverish. 
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" Price advises me to mention it to you 
all," he said ; " but I don't like to do it, 
because" — and he laughed nervously — "I 
am afraid you will all laugh at me." 

" My dear father, what is it ?" said Clara. 
"I see something has fretted you lately, 
do let us hear what it is." 

"Why, Clara, you may believe me or 
not as you please, but I am convinced that 
whenever I go out I am watched and fol- 
lowed." 

" Watched I — followed!" exclaimed Clara; 
"by whom?" 

" By a man whose face I have seen some- 
where before, but years ago, I think — a 
man with thick beard and piercing dark 
eyes ; he is tall, and wears a gray cloak." 

" But why should he follow you, papa — 
what could be his motive ?" 

" I see you disbelieve me, Clara." 

"No, indeed I do not; how long have 
you noticed this man ?" 
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«I fancy he has been dogging me «nce 
I came to London ; I began, however, first 
to observe Mm about two months since, 
and to know his appearance. For some 
time I only thought how singular it was 
that I should meet the same person so 
often, and in such different parts of the 
town, sometimes three or four times in the 
day. At last I began to think this could 
not be the result of accident, and I took to 
watching him, and I am convinced that he 
dogs me everywhere I go." 

"And where do you generally walk?" 
asked Lionel 

" Oh, my rambles are very eccentric. I 
love to explore all out-of-the-way nooks 
and comers, to talk to all sorts of strange 
characters. I am a kind of perambulating 
Dickens, Mr. Harwood. I explore all the 
Bleeding-heart yards and Tom-all-alones of 
this great metropolis, and try to discover 
where the Plomishes and Smallweeds 
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flourish, bat I can't say I have ever found 
any. 

^^ And does this man follow you into all 
these places ?" inquired Clara. 

"Yes, I have turned round suddenly 
when talking to some one I have hoped 
would turn out a Mrs. Bagstock, with half 
a dozen Quebecs and Maltas, and have seen 
my friend in the gray doak watching me 
round the comer. Suppose this has been 
behind Bishopsgate Street, I have seen him 
an hour later pass me on Waterloo Bridge, 
and again the same day at the comer of 
Spring Gardens. Now, can this be ac- 
cident r 

Clara visibly trembled. She had been 
growing paler and paler while her father 
spoke. She now said, 

" This must be searched into. Some one 
shall accompany you, papa, and if you see 
the man you speak of he must be ques* 
tioned." 
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" I have taken Price with me three or 
four times." 

" And did you see this person then ?" 

^^ Yes, but not so often, and always at a 
distance." 

" And you showed him to Price ?" 

" I tried ; but, as I say, it was always at 
a distance I saw him, and he had turned a 
corner before I could direct Price's atten- 
tion. Price, however, does not dispute my 
having seen him, although he could 
not." 

" And where did you walk, papa, on the 
occasions when Price was with you?" 

"My usual rambles, h la Dickens. It 
astonished Price not a little to be brought 
through the slums of Shoreditch and Beth- 
nal Green. Have you ever observed, Mr. 
Harwood, that servants are terribly fasti- 
dious fellows ? Price is, I can assure you. 
I saw him shake his head at the people I 
spoke to, as if he desired to convey to them 
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that such excursions were new to him." 

"Are you certain, papa, that was what 
he meant by his signals?" 

" Well, I concluded so ; they meant as- 
tonishment at asy rate. I enjoyed his 
surprise immensely. Poor Price — a capital 
servant that." 

"Mr. Harwood," said Clara, suddenly, 
in a low but very distinct voice, " will you 
open the door quickly. I feel the room 
oppressive." 

Lionel was sitting so close to the door 
that he had only to rise from his chair to 
open it. As he did so Price entered the 
room, bearing a letter on a salver. 

" This letter was left to-day, sir," he said, 
in his quiet, well-bred accents, advancing 
towards Mr. Dorrington. " I was out, sir, 
when it came ; the messenger gave it to 
the housemaid, and she forgot to deUver it 
till now/' 

"Thank you, Price." Mr. Dorrington 
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took the letter and opened it. "Only a 
bill," he said ; " letters left by messengers 
generally are, I think." 

As Price withdrew, Lionel looked at 
Clara. Their eyes met, and each saw the 
suspicion in the others reflecting back their 
own. 

" Mr. Dorrington," said Lionel, " may I 
ask as a favour to accompany you to- 
morrow. My sight is quick, and perhaps I 
may be more successful than Price in dis- 
covering this mysterious individuaL" 

" No, no, Mr. Harwood. I am much ob- 
liged to you ; but you would only suspect 
me of idle fancies if I were to take you, 
and you could see no one." 

But now Clara spoke earnestly. 

" Indeed, papa, you do Mr. Harwood 
injustice, and by rejecting his services you 
throw away our only chance of discovering 
who this person may be. For my part, I 
share your opinion, papa. I am convinced 
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that, for some evil purpose, your actions 
are watched, and I think we ought to use 
every effort to hunt down this man, and 
discover his object. And, papa, will you 
grant me two requests, and believe me I 
have grave reasons for asking them ? Will 
you abandon your rambles into those 
strange, out-of-the-way places, and walk 
for the future in the parks and leading 
streets ? — and will you not confide so much 
in Price?" 

" WeU, really, Clara," returned Mr. Dor- 
rington, a Uttle angrily, «I confess I am at 
a loss to understand your allusion to Price. 
It was not his fault that he could not see a 
man who hid himself whUe I was pointing 
him out." 

" No, I don't say it was. At all events, 
will you, for the present, keep to the fre- 
quented parts of London ?" 

" Yes, yes, if you desire it, Clara," said 
Mr. Dorrington, a little testily. " And now 

f2 
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let the subject drop. Have you seen Misa 
Cushmaoi in Meg MerrUiesy Mr. Harwood ?" 

And turning the conversation into ita 
ordinary channels, their cheerfulness re- 
turned, though, on taking leave of Mr, and 
Miss Dorrington, Lionel saw that Clara's 
cheek was still blanched, and her eyes wore 
a startled, fearful expression. 

" Do not fail to be here at two, Mr. Har- 
wood," she said, in a low voice. ^'That is 
papa's hour for going out." 

As Lionel and Walter left the room, they 
found Price in readiness to open the hall- 
door. It was Mr. Dorrington's custom to 
ring the bell for Price to show them out ; 
Lionel fancied, though he could not be 
sure, that he had not done so this evening. 
But Price's appearance in the hall seemed 
to contradict that supposition. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE ClTY CHURCHYARD. 

Beneath the branching limes we went, 

And then a sudden turn 
Led us to where a space was marked 

With many a faneral urn. 

The dull gray walls ran coldly round 

The gray church close at haiid : 
A stillness and a hush lay o*er 

That silent spirit land. 

So flat, and dull, and drear was aU, 

The breeze that dared to pass 
Scarce stirred the one tre6 withering there, 

Scarce stirred the long rank grass. 

When Lionel called at Hunter Street the 
following day, he found Miss Dorrington 
alone in the pariour. She looked still pale 
and anzious^ but her tnanner was coinposed. 
"Papa \rill be here in a few minutes, 
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Mr. Harwood; he is dressing to go out. 
Price, will you let my father know Mr. 
Harwood is waiting?" 

*^ Do you reaUy think, Miss Dorrington, 
that Mr. Dorrington is watched by any 
one?" 

Clara coloured. 

"Certainly I do, Mr. Harwood," she re- 
plied, " or I should not have seen any reason 
for trespassing on your time- 
Lionel detected the irritation in her tone. 
He did not see why his question should 
have offended Clara; yet it plainly had 
done so. She quickly recovered, and said, 
in a tone from which every trace of irrita- 
tion had vanished, 

" There are circumstances in our history, 
Mr. Harwood, which justify me in believing 
my father's statement. May I rely on you," 
she continued, earnestly, almost solemnly, 
"to aid us to the utmost in this matter? 
I do not ask you to share my belief — ^that 
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would be to ask too much — ^but will you 
act as if you did believe my father's state- 
ment? Will you promise this, Mr. Har- 
wood?" 

^* I do/' said Lionel ; " but why should I 
discredit Mr. Dorrington. The best assur- 
ance I can give you of my acting as if I 
believed his account is to tell you that I do 
believe it." 

" Ah ! Harwood," said Mr. Dorrington, 
" you are punctual. Well, I have not kept 
you long. I am ready, if you are." 

Mr. Dorrington seemed in high spirits as 
they sallied forth. 

"Where shall we walk?" asked Lionel. 
"To the Park?" 

"To the Park?— no indeed I What should 
we go to the Park for ? To see a set of noo- 
ses on horseback, and another set staring 
at them ? No, thank you, Harwood, not to 
the Park — ^not to that hum-drum strip of 
parade-ground. Why, man, you forget all 
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that is worth seeing in the city ; let me givt 
you a lesson— rlet me inform you, once you 
turn your face westward from Charing 
Cro«, you ^ among the conunooplj 
and prosaic tiU you get to Kensiikgton 
Palace." 

**Why, Mr. Dorrington, you forget St* 
James's." 

"Ay, so I do. Well, I shouldn't have 
done that. No, dear old Hogarth ought to 
have taught me better. But St. James's is 
destroyed — ^it is not the St. James's of 
Hogarth. Why, the palace is the only 
thing you can recognize in his picture. 
The street is all new, and, therefore, com- 
monplace, sir— sadly commonplace." 

•^ Shall we, then, turn citywards?" said 
Lionel 

" Yes, by all means, let us take a ramble 
after Samuel Johnson or Charles Dickens. 
Bless me, Harwood, all we have to thank 
that man for." 
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" Which, Mr. Dorrihgton ?-*--JohnBon or 
Dickens ?" 

"Dickens, of course. What is the rule 
for the pronoun ? Doesn't it refer to the 
last person spoken of? Dickens. Why, 
sir, he has transformed London. He is as 
great a magician as the fog. And, let me 
tell you, the fog does wonders. It made 
the statues in Trafalgar Square look re- 
spectable the other day— positively it did. 
Dickens has done wonders as great by a 
touch of hk pen-'-^ie ha& made common 
fetreeta and aUeys rich in poetic interest 
I would walk miles to see the Old Curiosity 
Shop ; and if you could assure me of the 
veritable kitchen where Dick Swiveller and 
the Marchioness played cribbage, or the 
room where Mrs. Quilp and Mrs. Jinivin 
sat at tea when they thought Quilp dead- 
well, in that case, it ishard to say what I 
wouldn't do." 

"Soinething very extravagant, I dare* 
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say,'" thought lionel; and he then, very 
properly, said aloud, 

^^ There is no disputing the interest 
Dickens' writings shed around many of the 
London streets.'* 

^^Let us, then, take an excursion h la 
Dickens. When you have commenced you 
wiU never leave off." 

"In that case I would rather not com» 
mence," thought Lionel ; but he again very 
properly answered, 

" Where shall it be, Mr. Dorrington ?" 

" Well, let me see. The other day I did 
Snow Hill and the Saracen's Head — Squeers 
and Dotheboy's Hall, you know; and a 
few nights since I stayed out with Little 
Dorrit and Maggy, the night of Little 
Dorrit's party — ^figuratively, of course, in 
this instance ; in a literal sense it wouldn't 
have been pleasant. I have been anxious 
to find where Miss Mowcher lived, but I 
couldn't discover it Wonder why Dickens 
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didn't make more of her. She began 
amusingly, and left off abruptly. Don't 
you think so ? But then she was volatile, 
and that may account for it." 

" But for to-day ?" inquired Lionel. 

He had been busy all this time searching 
if he could detect the slightest sjrmptom of 
any watch kept on their movements, but his 
vigilance had been as yet unrewarded, 
Mr. Dorrington seemed to have forgotten 
his mysterious follower. He had got on 
his hobby, and was riding it hard. 

" Let me see," he continued. " Do you 
know I think I have been successfal at last. 
I have found the churchyard where Lady 
Dedlock died. It is the original of the 
print. 111 swear. Come, Harwood, I'll show 
it to you, and then we can go and see where 
the Marshalsea stood, or Mrs. Clennam's 
house, whichever you like." 

Lionel, humouring this whim of Mr. Dor- 
rington's, went with him along Holbom 
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Mi*Q ^Qte flUDse of iM3«0lB l9et«<oeft ii and the 
fiteaatd; S(x* iiwb he vidHnzt sj^iiipadiy with 
Aw tNUBpauaBTfi &kt. OtlxT wntera had, 
peiikapB, finBg a grrater Htt^ pound Ibe 
8tB^eet BDcnes of Landon lor Idm; and Ae 
liiBtonp^ ladier dian die fiction, of London 
capdraAed liii fioKy. Had liii dioioe beoi 
ndbdd, he wooUl lather have ttakcn Leigh 
Huntffl ^Town," and roamed widi him 
difoii^ Limdon, marking the honseB of the 
wits, and poeta, and plajeiB of a bjgone time. 

But the one taste is akin to the other, 
and to Lbnd £[dh>wed his companion's lead 
with interest, stiD, however, keeping his 
4Sfm on the alert^ but not diaooYering 
d'Dy thing. They had threaded a wilderness 
of streets, when Mr. Dorrington exclaimed, 

^^ Here is the place I mean 1" 

They were in a covered way, and beforie 
tbem was an iron gate and a lamp above it 
So &r all corresponded to the description 
la Diekem* volumes. 
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^^ I don't know," said Mr. Dourington, as 
he looked in through the gat€^ "whether 
they have altered things for the better here; 
but the churchyard hardly realises the 
terrible description Dickens gives — do you 
remember Harwood? — * A dreadful spot, in 
which the night was very slowly stirring; 
but where I could dimly see heaps of 
dishonoured graves and stones hemmed in 
by filthy houses, with a few dull lights in 
their windows, and on whose walls a thick 
humidity broke out like a disease.' " 

"But," said Lionel, "it was between 
night and morning when Ada beheld it, 
and under peculiarly awful circumstances." 

"True," saidMr.Dorrington; "and don't 
you think that this was a case of ^ bonus 
VirgiUus dormitans;' for could Ada have 
taken in the scene thus before she had 
discovered the woman on the step? Wa* 
it not Dickens, and not Ada Sumervillet 
who described it ? " 
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"How real it all seems to you," said 
Lionel. "I think Dickens could not but 
feel pleasure were he to hear you." 

" I wish I could give him pleasure in 
return for all — ^therel there! look! look! 
quick ! " 

Mr. Dorrington, pale and agitated, pointed 
to the entrance of the covered way in which 
they stood. Lionel saw nothing but figures 
passing along the street beyond, none of 
which seemed to delay or notice them. 

" He stood there for a moment — ^the same 
man — come, quick, and I may be ^able to 
show him to you." 

They hastened along the passage, and 
turned into the street. Lionel felt Mr. 
Dorrington tremble as he leaned on him. 

" There he is!" he whispered in frightened 
accents — "there on the opposite side; but 
he does not wear a gray cloak to-day, he 
has got on a brown overcoat — nevertheless 
that is he." 
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Before them on the opposite side of the 
way was the man Mr. Dorrington pointed 
out. He was walking slowly — a respectably 
dressed looking man, of ordinary appear- 
ance, walking with such quiet unconcern, 
that Lionel felt puzzled as to whether, in 
this instance at leasts Mr. Dorrington was 
not mistaken. 

"Let us pass this man," said Lionel, 
and they quickened their steps. The man 
before them did not alter his pace, so they 
soon gained on, and passed him, Lionel, as 
they did so, turning and fixing a piercing 
glance on him. The man was about forty- 
five years of age ; he certainly had a black 
beard and whiskers and dark eyes ; so far 
he answered to Mr. Dorrington's descrip- 
tion, but so would four perhaps out of 
every ten men they might meet; while the 
dress he wore was different — ^but then one 
does not always wear a gray cloak. 
Puzzled, yet not wishing to be baffled by 
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the stranger's apparent unconsciousness 
that he looked at him, Lionel turned sud* 
denly back with the same fierce stare; this 
time their eyes met, aad the surprise ex- 
pressed in the stranger's countenance was 
extreme; he looked at first puzzled, as if 
endeavouring to remember where he might 
have met Lionel before ; then, as if unable 
to recall ainy previous meeting, he returned 
Lionel's scowl with a look qf mingled 
astonishment and indignation. 

"We have met before, sirl" said Mr. 
Dorrington. 

"You will perhaps inform me where, 
sir," repUed the stranger, "for my memory 
fails to supply me with the place." 

" We have met often, sir," said Mr. Dor* 
rington, losing his temper—" often before, 
sir. You have dogged me for months ; you 
have dogged me to-day. Only within the 
last five minutes you stood at the corner of 
that passage watching me. I must demand 
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of you to cease this persecution. It is un- 
gentlemanly— it is unmanly." 

The man addressed stood as if bewildered. 

" What does this mean ?" he said, turning 
to Lionel. " Has your companion lost his 
senses, or is this a trap? In either case, 
gentlemen, you will please to move out of 
my way, or my next move will be to call a 
policeman and give you both into custody." 

For a moment Lionel choked with rage ; 
the next his better judgment prevaUed, and 
he saw that whoever the stranger might be, 
he was clearly master of the position, and 
that nothing remained but for them to 
apologize and get away. 

"I believe, sir, I have been mistaken," 
he said. "I ask your pardon for the 
affront offered you." 

"I really cannot understand you," re- 
turned the stranger ; " and as I cannot wait 
for an explanation, I wish you good morn- 
ing." And he walked away, casting a sus- 
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picious glance on Mr. Dorrington and 
Lionel, as though he rather imagined they 
had intended picking his pockets, which he 
went so far as to feel significantly. 

When Lionel looked at Mr. Dorrington, 
he was struck by the change in his face. 
It seemed to have grown old and haggard, 
and scared in aspect. 

"Harwood, I will go home," he said. 
" This is too much for me. There is more 
in it than we can fathom." 

They walked on in silence, Lionel revolv- 
ing in his mind what had passed ; and 
despite his desire to believe the contrary, 
imable to stifle the conviction to which 
all the circumstances led, that Mr. Dor- 
rington was labouring under a delusion — 
harmless, certainly, though distressmg to 
himself; but still a delusion. When they 
reached Hunter Street they found Miss 
Dorrington awaiting. Her look expressed 
anxiety. 
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"Don't ask me any questions, Clara," 
said Mr. Dorrington. " I am not able to 
answer them. Harwood will tell you 
everything. Send Price to my room. I 
shall lie down and rest." And with a 
desponding air he left the room. 

"What has happened, Mr. Harwood?" 
asked Clara, eagerly. 

Lionel related what had occurred. Clara 
listened sUentiy, her face expressing painful 
and perplexed interest. 

" Strange I strange !" she murmured. 
"You think so, Mr. Harwood?" 

" I think it is strange," said LioneL 

"Ah, I see," said Clara — "I see you 
think it is a fancy of my poor father's." 

Lionel was silent. 

" Well, well," she said, mournfully, " time 
will tell. We must wait. Thank you, 
thank you much for what you have done 
to-day ; and one word yet — should you 
know this man were you to see him again ?" 

g2 
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" Anjrwhere,*' said Lionel 

"That is well," said Clara, as if to her- 
self — " that is well. And now excuse me 
if I say good evening. I am puzzled, 
pained, and unhappy, and I cannot enter-: 
tain you." 

She held out her hand with a sweet, 
mournful glance. Lionel took it, pressed, 
it for a moment reverentially to his lips, 
and then left the room, feeling that he, 
too, was puzzled and unhappy. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE OCTAGON BOOM. 

Dim wastes of land before me lay, 

From which the twilight melted fast, 
And shadows of the closmg day 

Along the ancient arches passed, — 
The ancient arches of a rooiT^ 

Built in the days of good Queen Anne, — 
Whose grotesque carvings through the gloom 

Were blending forms of brute and man. 

You know the place. From flowers thick hung 

The interlacing foh'age falls, 
A framework round the pictures flung 

By. Reynolds o^er the antique walls. 

C.M. 

The shades of evening were deepening 
rapidly over Dorrington Park, in Warwick- 
shire, and a thick mist rising from the lake 
spread itself across the flat landscape, which 
in a circuit of some three miles formed 
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the park surrounding the old home of the 
Dorringtons. Built in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, the mansion retained all the charao^ 
teristics of that period, and was indeed 
reckoned one of the most perfect specimens 
of an Elizabethan house on a small scale in 
England. It was inhabited by Mrs. Dor- 
rington, a widow, married late in life by 
the last Lord of Dorrington, and by him 
left uncontrolled mistress of the estate, 
worth about 4,500/. per annum. 

Mr. Dorrington had but one near relative 
of his own, a brother, but with him he had 
quarrelled, and carrying his anger to the 
grave, disinherited him, leaving by wiU— the 
property having been disentailed during 
his fathers life — ^the enjoyment and abso- 
lute disposal of the estates to his widow. 
Of Mrs. Dorrington's history previous to 
her marriage witli the late Mr. Dorrington 
little was known. Mr. Dorrington had 
met her at Florence about ten years before 
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the period we now enter on ; she was then 
a widow, and styled herself Madame Mor- 
ton, mixed in good English and Florentine 
society^ and seemed to possess sufficient 
means to live in the enjo3nnent of comfort^ 
though not luxury. 

Madame Morton looked then about forty 
years of age, was a striking and still hand- 
some woman, with singular powers of cap- 
tivation. She had one child, a son, then 
eleven years old, a pale submissive boy, 
of weak health and spirits, but passionately 
beloved by Madame Morton, and very 
obedient and loving to her. 

This was all Mr. Dorrington knew of 
Madame Morton when he fell in love with 
and married her; this was more than any 
one else knew, for when Mr. Dorrington 
returned with his bride, though ^the ladies 
in the neighbourhood called on Mrs. Dor- 
rington, and though then- visits were duly 
returned, and though Mrs. Dorrington freely 
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accepted any invitations, and invited those 
who invited her, in return, yet beyond the 
facts patent to every one, that Mrs. Dor- 
rington was very handsome, very well 
dressed, very well mannered, always amiable 
to her husband and affectionate to her son,, 
no one could discover anjrthing of her 
history. People who had been at Florence 
came sometimes to the neighbourhood; 
they were asked concerning her — ^yes, they 
remembered Madame Morton at Florence — • 
a very charming woman, held a very good 
position there. But how had she got there ? 
Ah ! that they did not know — ^they had 
found her there when they came. This 
was all the information any one could 
give of Mrs. Dorrington, ci-devant Madame 
Morton. 

Five years subsequent to their marriage, 
Mr. Dorrington died, leaving, as we have 
said, all his property to his widow. Since 
his death, Mrs. Dorrington had lived ia 
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great privacy, engaged chiefly in super** 
intending the education of her son. 

Edmund Morton was now twenty-one, 
but although he would undoubtedly inherit 
the Dorrington estates, Mrs. Dorrington 
had not marked his coming of age with any 
of the customary rejoicings. Many persons 
said this evinced good taste and tact;* 
that there was a peculiarity in young 
Morton's position, that although no one 
was to blame in the matter, yet that under 
the circumstances perhaps anything of 
publicity ought to be shunned. It is pro- 
bable the real reason was Edmund Morton's 
delicate health and retiring secluded habits. 
At twenty-one he was still a boy in his 
mother's hands ; not weak in intellect, for 
he had studied much, and was fond of 
books, but lamentably weak in will. He 
submitted everything to Mrs. Dorrington's 
decision, and was ruled by her in every, 
thing; it is but justice, however, to say 
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that Mrs. Domngton loved her son with a 
tenderness surpassed by few mothers, and 
that in his submission to her, and amidst 
his books and papers, Edmund Morton^s 
young life glided by in that cakn, peaceful 
current best suited to secure his happiness. 

On the evening on which I shall intro- 
duce the reader to Dorrington Park, Mrs. 
Dorrington and her son were sitting in 
what might be called Mrs. Dorrington's 
boudoir, but was, in fiwjt, the drawing- 
room in ordinary use, and, the Hbrary 
excepted, was the only comfortable room 
for ordinary use in the house. The apart- 
ment in question was an octagon, and its 
one window commanded a pleasant view of 
the flower-garden and terrace at the back 
of the house. The furniture was modem, 
and the colours of the carpet and paper 
rich and glowing ; while work-tables, sofas, 
and lounging-chairs, with books and work 
lying about, rendered its aspect very differ- 
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ent from that of the cold, stiff reception- 
rooms, with their oak panelling and an- 
tique furniture, whose vast proportions, 
nevertheless, lighted into a glittering mass 
of ancient splendour on the occasion of any 
great festivity. It was a saying in the 
neighbourhood, that the Dorringtons had a 
great deal of gilding, but very little gold ; 
and these immense oak-lined rooms made 
part of this assertion visible at night when, 
beneath the blaze of the heaped wax-Hghts, 
every niche, and cornice, and ceiling burst 
into an effulgence of carved and gilt mag- 
nificence. 

" Shall I ring for lights, mamma— I can 
see no longer?" asked Edmund Morton, 
looking off his book. 

Mrs. Dorrington started; she had fallen 
into a deep reverie. 

"Ring, Edmund, did you say? Yes, 
yes — ring, of course." 

The servant brought lights, and was with- 
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drawings when Mi& Dorrington stopped 
hinu 

" Is the post in yet ?" 

" No, nut'am^ not yet* 

" Are you certain ?" 

^^ Martin has not returned, ma'am, and 
he never delays." 

'^That may he your opinion; hut yon 
need not give it unless asked.** 

"I heg your pardon, ma'am, I am 
sure," 

" That will do ; you can go.** 

If a question might he raised as to Mrs. 
Dorrington being a parvenuej it would have 
heen from her manner to servants_it had 
a harsh and peremptory, fi^uently an in- 
sulting tone, which is scarcely ever found 
in one of assured position. I once heard it 
used by a lady, a peer's daughter, the wife 
of a duke's son ; but, upon inquiry, I found 
that the peer, her father, had come, by a 
series of fortunate accidents, in an era of 
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corruption, from an inferior position to the 
peerage. 

A quarter of an hour passed. Edmund 
Morton continued the perusal of his book. 
He was handsome to look at, with fair, 
delicately-traced features, silky light hair, 
and a gentle, pampered air in the indolent 
grace of his attitude, reclining in an easy- 
chair, and holding his book with hands 
small, white, and rosy-lined as a woman's. 

The door opened, the servant entered 
again— this time with letters. 

Mrs. Dorrington seized them eagerly, 
glanced at their address, then broke open 
one and read its contents. 

" Who is your correspondent, mamma ?" 
asked Edmund. His voice was very sweet, 
a little too drawling, but tender and mu- 
sical ; it would have sucked a secret from 
your heart. 

" My correspondent, Edmund ? Mr. 
Grant, our solicitor." 



9i 
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^^ His letter seemed to interest you.** 

^'Business letters always have more or 
less interest for me, as the guardian of your 
interests, Edmund." 

^^ Thank you, mamma. It is really 
not fair of me to throw so much on 
you. 

" It is my duty, Edmund, and I may say 
my pleasure too. Do you feel stronger this 
evening ?" 

"Yes, I think so. What an interesting 
tale this is 1 " 

" What is it ?" 

" ' The Disinherited.' " 

"Too much of the novel-sounding title 
to please me." 

" Do you think so ? I thought the title 
good." 

" It tells too much of the story. You 
know some one will be disinherited, and 
you soon guess who it is. At least so I 
suppose ; for I have not read it" 
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" What a terrible thing it must be to lose 
your inheritance, mamma !" 

" Terrible, Edmund — ^very terrible ! " 

" Do you know, I often feel a weight at 
my heart when I think of — ^" 

" Of whom, Edmund ?" Her eyes kindled, 
and she spoke fiercely. 

" Don't be annoyed or hurt, mamma. I 
would have said of that brother of my step- 
father's. I suppose there was a time when 
he expected to inherit Dorrington Park." 

"Edmund, unless you wish to insult 
your mother, you will never allude to this 
subject again. Hear, once for all, my 
reply to your insinuation. Mr. Dorring- 
ton's property was his own, to do with it 
as he pleased. He had to choose between 
a wife who had sacrificed all for him, and 
a brother who had thwarted him in every- 
thing. He decided in favour of his wife. 
Do you see anything unnatural in his 
having acted thus ?" 
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" No, dear mother, I think he acted well. 
I only wish — ^ 

" What ?" 

"That I were not to benefit so much 
by it." 

"And who told you you were. I am 
free to dispose of my property aa I please." 

" Perfectly free, mamma," said Edmund, 
cheerfully. " And you are the only person 
who has told me I shall inherit it." 

"True, true, Edmund" — she rose from 
her chair, advanced, and kissed his fore- 
head — " and so you shall, and so you 
shall." 

"My dear mother, I am not worthy of 
half your kindness. I wish Dorrington 
Park had some worthier owner to look 
for than a poor delicate fellow like me." 

" Fie, fie, Edmund!" — and now her voice 
was soft and tender as his — "you do not 
wish yourself a fox-hunting Warwickshire 
squire, surely ? You, with your refined 
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appearance and graceful ways, are the 
fitting master for this old courtly house." 

" You flatter me, dear mother. Are you 
going? 

" Yes — I shall write some letters in my 
room." 

Having reached her bed-room, Mrs. Dor- 
rington locked the door, and opening the 
letter she had read before, reperused its 
contents, pondering over every sentence. 
Its contents were : — 

" Madam, — The latest particulars I have 
to relate are that, on Tuesday, Mr. Henry 
went out, accompanied by the young per- 
son who is so frequently at his house ; that, 
suspecting this person's object was to detect 
me, I followed so cautiously — being like- 
wise dressed differently-that neither of 
them perceived me till, in consequence of 
their having turned down a court closed at 
the other end, I was compelled, in order to 
watch their movements, to stand a few se- 

VOL. n. H 
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conds looking down the passage. I was 
then, for the first time, perceived and 
pointed out by Mr. H. to his companion, 
who followed and accosted me ; but my 
manner and way of answering completely 
confused the young person, who evidently 
believed Mr. H. labouring under some de- 
lusion. So far, I trust this meeting has 
been rather to our advantage, but it. will 
necessitate the confiding the watching of 
Mr. H. into other hands ; for I feel con- 
fident I should be recognised if seen again. 
I may add that Mr. H.'s demeanour, while 
down the passage, was as unsettled ss usual, 
and that it is a question whether, even at 
this point, we have not collected evidence 
sufficient to procure a decree. 

" I am, madam, your obedient servant, 

" J. G." 

"Now for what the other says." She 
spoke in a low tone of satisfaction, and 
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opened a seoond letter ; it rail thus^ omit- 
ting some errors. in spelling and fatdts of 

expression: 

" HoNOUBBD Madam, — Mr. Henry's sus- 
picions stiU continue, and yesterday he 
took out the gentleman who comes here so 
frequently, and I learn from Mr. G. that 
he was. nearly run down, but managed so 
well as to turn suspicion the other way; 
and I would suggest the importance of 
taking a weapon from the enemy and 

making Mr. a witness on our side; 

and, in order to do this, eflfectmally, I would 
also suggest that Mr. G. should not appear 
in the case, but that one of our strong 
points should be to cast suspicion on Mr. 
Henry's statement of being watched, so as 
to make that appear one of his delusions;, 
and I undertake, without Mr. G.'s evidence, 
to procure a sufficient number of witnesses 
from the persons Mr. Henry has conversed 
with, who will prove that he addressed the 

h3 
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most out-of-the-way questions to them, and 
that they believed him to be out of his 
mind, and that I was his keeper. I do not 
know how far you may approve this sug- 
gestion of, 

^^ Honoured Madam, 

" Your obedient Servant, 

" W. P." 

" Why, this fellow is worth ten of 
Grant," murmured Mrs. Dorrington, her 
eyes sparkling with pleasure. " He has 
struck out a line safer and better far than 
the one we were on. Now then has come 
my time for action, and next week shall 
see me in London." And whatever this 
woman's designs were, they brightened 
her eye and flushed her cheek with a proud 
anticipation of triumph. 

A few seconds later, and a heap of Hght 
ashes lay on the top of the fire, and Mrs. 
Dorrington was- again with her son in the 
octagon drawing-room. 
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CHAPTER VI, 



THE YOUNG MEN S TALK OP LOVE. 

With gentlest reverence they touched 

Upon earth's holiest theme ; 
To one 'twas deep reality, 

The other dreamed its dream ; 

The dream that falls upon our youth, 

And sanctifies our life, 
With visions of the time when we 

Shall woo and win a wife ; 

That keeps us free from many a ain, 

And saves from many a fall, 
Until it leads us, safe, at last, 

To wedlock's gentle thrall. 

CM. 

DuBiNG the next month Lionel went often 
to Hunter-street, but a shadow had fallen 
on their pleasant evenings. Mr. Dorring- 
ton's manners had become restless and 
suspicious, and Clara was absorbed in 
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anxiety for her father. In truth, a dread- 
ful fear was darkening down upon her — 
the fear that her father's mind was giving 
way — ^that all these vague apprehensions, 
this suspicion of being followed — ^his many 
acts, unlike those of others, but hitherto 
regarded as harmless foibles — ^were in truth 
the indications that the terrible doom of 
insanity impended over him. 

Clara had, too, a deeper reason for fearing 
this than has as yet been disclosed. Mr. 
Dorrington had been in youth intended 
for the Church. Intense study, spent on 
those writings that present so fearfully 
distorted a representation of God, of Christ, 
of humanity, had acted injuriously on a 
mind naturally gentle and benevolent. 
The dark Calvinistic creed, the terrible 
doctrines of predestination and eternal con- 
demnation, had exercised a strange £a«cinar 
tion on his intellect — like the ga^se of the 
ratUe^ake on its victim, they had bound 
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him to the contemplation of their dark 
distortions; they had hissed their denun- 
ciations in his ear, and coiled their folds 
around him, till insanity had ensued. 

He had been for some months the inmate 
of a lunatic asylum» When his reason re- 
turned, he, fortunately^ met a friend who 
led his attention away from these dark 
inventions to the true tevelalion of God 
to man — the life of Jesus. He began to 
study the Scriptures as a little child. 
Bound by no false interpretations, he 
read them in their own colours. What 
was allegory he took as allegory; what 
erroneous as error ; what truth as truth 
— judging each by the faculties God 
had given him ; and so he came to know 
*God as the all- wise, all-beneficent one who 
has created every being for the enjoyment 
of everlasting feUcity ; who, in divers ways, 
through joy and sorrow, through good and 
ill, is leading each one to that destined end ; 
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who g^ves to all even now as much hap- 
piness as they can enjoy consistently with 
their welfiure; and in Christ he saw the 
being who, discerning God's goodness most 
clearly, loved and reverenced him more than 
any had done before ; whose idm was, be- 
yond and before all things, to lead men to 
love and reverence his Father. And read- 
ing and learning this, he came from the 
dark, stifling, horror-laden atmosphere of 
Calvinism into the pure, bracing air of 
Christianity ; but not altogether as he had 
been. Can the once shaken mind, above 
all the mind shaken by religious mono* 
mania, ever regldn its former strength? 
It is a question the abettors of Revivalism 
should lay to heart ere they lay more 
victims than they already have done to 
their account. 

Oh ! what a world would this be, we are , 
often tempted to exclaim, were all men to 
believe in the goodness of God — ^were there 
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none who, wlule calling him good with their 
Ups, attribute to him in their hearts the 
capability of a vengeance to be manifested 
in snfPerings from inflicting which the 
worst of human beings would shrink with 
horror? But often as the exclamation 
arises, we check it; for we see that God 
has ordained it otherwise, and we know 
that aU he ordains is wisest and best. 

The knowledge of this early aberration 
of intellect had led Clara to regard with 
apprehension any excitability or eccentricity 
in her father — ^and that there were often 
symptoms of both^ she could not deny ; yet 
her own timid and apprehensive nature led 
her to share her father's suspicions that they 
had some unknown enemies, who, for some 
sinister reasons, watched and dogged them. 
Such suspicions may seem absurd enough 
to the Tybumian or Belgravian girl, 
whose life has never known a shade 
of mystery, of doubt, or suspicion. But 
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Clara Dorrington had spent much of her 
life in Italy, and had mixed much with those 
whose opinions had exposed them to the 
suspicions of the Government. Tales of 
men watched, and followed, and taken from 
their homes in the dead of night, to be no 
more heard of; had been familiar to her; 
and one or two instances bearing some 
resemblance to these tales had been known 
to her. To Clara, therefore, there seemed 
nothing absurd in such ideas — ^to her the 
absurdity would rather have consisted in 
belieying them absurd. 

Such was the situation of affairs when 
Lionel received a pressing invitation from 
Cleveland to join him for the remainder of 
their holidays at Tunbridge Wells. " And 
bring Walter," he wrote ; " it will do him 
good. As niy sister is away with friends, 
we can find accommodation for both." 

So Lionel and Walter went to Tunbridge 
Wells,, and. spent a rarely happy three week% 
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as any one may do at Tunbridge Wells, 
fairest of our fair English watering-places, 
with its quaint rustic pantiles, haunted by 
the shades of Johnson, and Goldsmith, and 
the wits, and beaux, and belles of their day ; 
with its wide, breezy, furze-dotted commons; 
with its richly garlanded hill and valley ; 
its endless profusion of fields, farms, and 
hop gardens, mingled with grove and or- 
chard-w)ceans of fertility, spraying into 
every form and variety of loveliness that 
can do the eye and heart of man good to 
behold. 

Here Walter enjoyed himself to his heart's 
content To him Sion Cottage was " Little 
Boys' Paradise," and Mrs. Cleveland a most 
beneficent fairy, wearing the guise of a 
pretty old lady of about sixty-five years of 
age, whose favourite dress was black silk, 
and whose favourite occupation . was seeing 
that everyone had what he liked best to eat 
anddrinL 
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Well, she had but simple epicures to cater 
for — ^youths who relished apple-dumplings, 
and drank cowsUp-wine instead of ckret. 
But, I must confess the truth, the pettmg 
which Walter had undergone at the Dorring- 
tons', and was now undergoing over again, 
with considerable resignation, at Sion Cot- 
tage, was not doing him any good — ^rather 
the reverse. Though in years advanced out 
of childhood, Walter was still a child, with 
all a child's faults : fear of reproof, falsehood 
to avoid it — a want of moral courage to face 
difficulties— a more than ordinary degree 
of selfishness, which his gentle and engaging 
manners, and almost feminine beauty of 
face, helped krgely to conceal These are 
the faults that over-indulgence may confirm, 
nearly as much as over-severity. 

Lionel's happiness, though it took a 
higher form, was as keen as Walter's. To 
roam through the day, in company with 
Cleveland, over the coimtry, visiting the 
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xieighboiiTmg villages, exploring hidden 
nooks, makmg pilgrimages to ite old his- 
tone shrines; when weary with travel, to 
enter the village inn and sit among the 
farmers, listening to their talk, catching np 
their shrewd observations, their wise sim- 
plidty, their homely philosophy. This was 
a holiday made for Lionel — ^it had the 
charms of exercise, companionship, and ad- 
venture. What more, beneath the blue 
heavens, does a young and healthy nature 
require ? 

" I remember," said Lionel, " when I was 
a child I used to shape to myself visions of 
the happiest possible life, and they always 
represented something like this. To live 
free from form and ceremony, afar from 
worldly minds and worldly pursuits— to have 
a friend like you, who should be my con- 
stant companion in daily rambles through 
a country like this — always seemed to me 
the best possible happiness ; and, thanks to 
you, my dream is realized." 
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" It would not do for life, Lionel, 
although it makes a very pleasant holiday, 
and does you good- Why, what a browned, 
ruddy-looking fellow you have grown ! — ^we 
shall go back refreshed for our wmter 
campaign." 

Lionel looked at Cleveland, and for the 
first time it struck him how little the 
country had benefited him. Perhaps it 
was the absence of the constant excitement 
which in London brightened his eye and 
crimsoned his cheek, but the outline of 
Cleveland's face seemed sharp, and his com- 
plexion wan. 

" But, Lionel," continued Cleveland, 
"had you never other visions than those 
you speak of? — ^why, you must have had 
tenderer dreams than that of friendship ? '* 

" Nay," returned Lionel, evasively, ^Svhat 
says Bulwer? — Friendship is the wine, 
love the dram--drinking of existence. I 
prefer wine to dram-drinking." 
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*^ Bulwer speaks of passion, not of love. 
Passion may fever for an hour, and then pass 
away, leaving lassitude behind ; but love is 
better described by him who says, 

' I loved, and love dispelled the fear 
That I should die an early death ; 
For love possessed the atmosphere, 
And filled the breast with purer breath. 
My mother thought— what ails the boy? 
For I was altered, and began 
To move about the house with joy, 
And with the certain step of man.' " 

"Have you ever loved, Cleveland?" 
asked Lionel. 

" Never 1" replied his friend. "I have 
an ideal, which I seek in vain to realize." 

" And what shape takes your ideal — that of 
the fair beauty with a shower of golden locks, 
or the loftier guise of the Greek Antigone?" 

"Nothing so angelic as the one, or so 
sublime as the other. My wife shall be — 

* A spirit, yet a woman too ; 
A creature formed for simple wiles — 
Lore, praise, blame, kisses, tears, and smiles.' 
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^^Ahl how wise Wordsworth was to put 
that ^ blame' in — ^there is the test no woman 
ever yet, I believe, passed through trium- 
phantly; but, seriously, would you know 
what has kept me heart-whole ?** 

"What?'' 

"My Antigone — ^my sister Helen, who 
is an Antigone to me. Ahl Lionel, I 
am sorry you cannot see her — so pure, 
so high-hearted, the loftiest ideal, the 
tenderest dream of womanhood, unite in 
her; and when from her society I turn 
to that of other women — and you know, 
Lionel, in my profession every woman is 
not a goddess — ^their a£Pectations seem to 
me so pitiful — ^their minds so feeble — 
that even while I am fascinated by the 
outward loveliness of some, I am re- 
pelled by the want of womanly attributes 
in the heart." 

" I know a match for your sister, 
Cleveland. Ada CMbrd is all you have 
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described in her. When you see her, 
you will envy me/' 

"Even the dram-drinking?" said Cleve- 
land. 

"No, you have drawn the distinction 
yourself; my love for Ada is no intoxi- 
cating passion — it is a firm, a beautiful • 
reality." 

"Well, you shall introduce me to her 
some day, when I have no doubt I shall 
confess you have not said too much. 
Some day, too, next winter, when we 
shall be settled at Hampstead, you shall 
see Helen, and say if I have overpraised 
her." 

"And when we return to town," said 
Lionel, " I must introduce you to Miss 
Dorrington; she is not perhaps Helen 
Cleveland or Ada Clifibrd, but she is 
something you will admire nevertheless." 

So the young men gossiped of love 
and women, not as men too often gossip 

VOL. II. I 
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over the wine cup, coarsely, grossly, but 
with the delicate reverence, the shjmess, 
the reserve, that should ever guard the 
two highest themes of human interest 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Walter's bxcitrsion. 

Gould I from out the past recall 

Lifers best and brightest hours, 
I would not ask for bat or ball, 

For field or garden flowers ; 

But midst the gas-lit atmosphere 

That glows o^er Drury Lsme, 
rd shed, once more, the precious tears 

Of that ecstatic pain 

I felt at Faucit's thrilling tones, 

And pale pathetic face. 
That seemed to register a woe 

Beyond Timers healing grace. 

CM. 

The pleasant time passed, and the closing 
summer found Lionel and Walter again 
in London. Lionel's first visit was to 
Hunter-street. As he came up to the 
house, he started, for the blinds were 

i2 
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down, and "Apartments'' in the window. 
His heart sank with a foreboding of evil. 
He knocked; the woman of the house 
opened the door. 

" Where are Mr. and Miss Dorrington ?" 
he asked. 

" Oh ! dear, sir, they have left this 
fortnight." 

" Where have they gone ?" 

" Well, reaUy, sir, I don't think I can tell 
you. To Warwickshire, I think Mr. Price 
said, on a visit to their friends." 

"And was there no message left — ^no 
letter for me ?" 

"Oh, yes, sir — ^that reminds me. Miss 
Dorrington did leave a letter. I will fetch 
it, sir. 

She returned presently with a note in 
Clara's writing. Lionel opened it and read : 

"Dear Mr. Harwood, — We are going 
to my aunt's, in Warwickshire. The move 
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is sudden ; but my father wishes it. I do 
not know how long we may stay; but I 
trust, on our return to town, we may have 
the pleasure of seeing you and your brother 
again. My father is, I think, much better. 

"Yours sincerely, 

"Clara Dorrington." 



This note relieved Lionel of his appre- 
hensions, yet it struck him as being cold 
and constrained. Then he accused himself 
of vanity in supposing Clara would write 
in more than terms of ordinary civility. 
It was singular, however, how often he 
was haunted by uneasy thoughts connected 
with the Dorringtons; how again and 
again he had to dismiss from his mind as 
absurd the notion of treachery or danger 
coming near Clara in the house of her 
wealthy and powerful relative. The thought 
would arise again and again, till a circum- 
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stance powerfully affecting him supplanted 
and drove it from his mind. 

On returning to town, Lionel had re- 
sumed his duties at the theatre with 
renewed vigour. At that period of the 
year they made no great demand on his 
time, and he was able to snatch many hours 
for the more agreeable toils of authorship. 
Every month of his life was now strength- 
ening his character and developing his 
genius — ^the healthy genius of constant 
labour, not the intermittent fever of soli- 
tary spasmodic effort. He entered on each 
day's work content with the present, hope- 
ful for the future — feeling that there was 
no real happiness but in work, no genuine 
life save in its discharge, no healthful repose 
save in the rest which succeeds it — feeKng 
. that enjoyment and sorrow are but accidents 
of life ; that labour is its essence ; that the 
existence which is all ease and pleasure may 
indeed be exempt from pain and misery, 
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but that it equally lacks that consciousness 
of being true to our own gifts, to our own 
selves — of doing that which we were fitted 
to do— which is the prerogative of the 
worker. 

But happiest, perhaps, of all work is that 
which Lionel is now engaged in, where 
the labour is companioned by the dream, 
where fancy is ever attendant on toil, and 
imagination glorifies the daily task. What la- 
bour save the author's has such companions ? 
To be a writer in any true sense is, indeed, 
to be a worker ; but the work is no common 
toil — it gathers the honey from the world's 
hive, the gold and diamonds from its mines ; 
it treats of life and of men, and yet idealizes 
both ; its heroes are true men, but they 
walk in a beautiful atmoephere of poetiy. 
Why, then, the reader may ask, are authors 
often coarse, often evil, often unhappy — 
their tastes depraved, their habits profligate, 
their principles corrupt? — ^why, but the 
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other day, did we see one on whose brow 
Genius had placed her proudest diadem 
descend to utterances too base for repe- 
tition even in a court habituated to all 
strange expressions of human depravity? 
Simply because the mind that has great 
powers for good has also great powers 
for evil ; and, alas I is sometimes tempted to 
exercise the one as well as the other — ^but 
only sometimes. For the one toad that has 
dropped from that great author's lips, and 
trailed its venom across the record of his 
honoured life, how many diamonds of purest 
water has he not lavishly thrown to the 
world; and the world has taken the dia- 
monds and said little, and given nothing in 
return. But not content with crushing the 
venomous thing, it has turned, with savage 
fury, to stone its author, the author as well 
of countless benefits. 

But while Lionel laboured hopefully, 
great discontent and weariness began to 
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fall upon Walter. The boy whose pliant 
and graceful manners, whose bright and 
feminine beauty, had twined themselves 
round the hearts of all with whom he had 
ever come in contact, gaining for him an 
interest even in the acquaintances of an 
hour — this boy could be selfish, pettish, 
idle, and discontented when alone with the 
brother whose resources^ procured by daily 
toil, he so largely helped to consume ; while 
Lionel thought only of how, by self-priva- 
tion, he could procure the indulgences that 
might contribute to Walter's comfort. Feel- 
ing the change Walter must experience on 
returning from Mrs. Cleveland's, Lionel 
had carefully sought to provide, as far as 
his earnings would allow, everything that 
could gratify his fancies. Walter had, or 
fancied he had, a taste for music, and de- 
sired to learn the flute. The flute was 
purchased,, and, for a time, Walter was 
contented ; but, like a child newfangled 
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with a plaything, and quickly wearying of 
it, the flute was soon neglected, and Walter 
began again to weary of their life. The no- 
velty of London had passed, and he even 
now pettishly declared he was sick of it — ^a 
great ugly, smoky town. On one par- 
ticular day his discontent reached its 
climax. 

Lionel had been introduced, at Sir 
George's, to one of the distinguished 
literary men of our day, with whom he 
had held an animated discussion, that had 

caused the author of to think highly 

of his talents. He encountered this gentle- 
man one day in the Strand. 

"Come and dine with me to-morrow," 
said the author, as they were about to 
separate ; " you will meet some men you 
will like to know." And he named some 
brilliant names. 

Lionel gladly accepted the .invitation, 
and his heart beat faster as he walked 
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home. He hastened to tell the news to 
Walter. He related how he had fallen in 
with his new friend. 

" And I am to dine with him to-morrow, 

and to meet , and , and ^ and 

the Editor of the y the best man in 

London, they say, to help a young author. 
He may, perhaps, advise me about my 
book." 

" And can you not take me with you ?" 
was Walter's half-pouting question. 

"Not without an invitation, Walter, 
Surely, you must know that" 

" Well, you might ask Mr. for one. 

If he is so good-natured, I daresay he will 
give it to you." 

"But his being so good-natured is the 
very reason I would not ask him. I would 
not spur a willing horse. Besides, after all, 
Walter, it is only for one evening." 

"A whole long, stupid evening. It is 
very well for you to talk. You may think 
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it very short; but if you were alone like 
me, in a dull old house like this, you would 
think as badly of it as I do. If you would 
only let me walk about at night, or go to 
the theatre." 

Lionel did not immediately reply. He 
felt the force of Walter's remark — perhaps 
exaggerated it It was true, the evening 
must seem long and dull to Walter, and 
it seemed cruel that he should enjoy him- 
self while Walter was left so solitary. Yet 
to grant his request, and trust the boy 
alone- in the midst of temptations from 
which Lionel had hitherto jealously guarded 
him, seemed the only alternative ; and from 
this he shrank. It is true he had himself 
brought Walter to the theatre once or twice, 
choosing, however, carefully those plays 
which a fond mother usually selects for a 
chUd— "WiUiam TeU," and "Virginius," 
and "Charles the Twelfth" — and on these 
occasions he had taken him to the upper 
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boxes, where they had quietly, and with 
grave attention, sat the performance out, 
and then returned as quietly to their frugal 
supper at home, at an hour when the 
Children of Pleasure were but beginning 
to throng the many resorts London nightly 
flings open to her sons and daughters. 

In all this Lionel evinced no small por- 
tion of self-denial ; for he was no anchorite 
by nature, and his inquiring and adven- 
turous character would have lent zest to 
the night attractions of the town ; but, 
mindful of Walter, he had retired to rest 
many a night when his inclinations led him 
to visit the haunts and join in the amuse- 
ments of youths of his own age. 

These quiet expeditions to the theatre 
had, however, been special treats to Walter ; 
and what satisfied him he, with childish 
egotism, thought ought to suffice for Lionel ; 
and often had he begged for their more 
frequent repetition. Their purse did not, 
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however, permit of this, and they had not 
now been together at a play for more than 
six weeks. These considerations now caused 
Lionel to hesitate ; Walter perceived his 
irresolution, and strove to profit by it. 

" Do let me go this once, like a dear good 
fellow," he pleaded ; " and then, if you say 
yes, you may go and enjoy yourself as 
much as you like, and I won't mind. I 
will be back before you are home; do 
let me go, Lionel — only this once — just 
this once.'' 

"I don't know, Walter; I don't like 
trusting you in the streets by yourself at 
night, there are so many bad characters 
about, and especially about the theatres. 
No, Walter, don't ask me, like a good 
fellow." 

" But I will not speak to any one — only 
just go and listen to the play, and come 
home at the end." 

" No, no, I can't let you go, indeed. All 
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the best theatres are too far away, and you 
must not visit those in this neighbourhood 
Be content now for this one night, and I 
will take you to the theatre some night 
next week ; and you know we are to visit 
Astley's soon." 

But Walter, who had caught hope from 
Lionel's hesitation, was not now so easily 
put off. He still pleaded hard, until at 
length Lionel had to terminate his remon- 
strances by a somewhat peremptory refusal. 
Walter then turned away with an indignant 
air, and a peculiar expression flitted for a 
moment over his finely-cut features and soft 
blue eyes. 

About half -past five Lionel left home to 
dine with Mr. ^ who lived at Clapham. 

"Good evening, Walter." And Lionel 
patted the boy's head, stroking down his 
soft brown hair. "Remember the theatre 
next week." 

Walter made no reply. He had an aspect 
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of sullen indiffeFence, and Lionel, who had 
some ground to get over, hastened away. 

When he was gone Walter sat down, and 
resting his head on his hand, seemed to pon- 
der something over in his mind. The short 
day of autumn was closing in, and while 
outside the streets were flashing into bril- 
liance, the little chamber in which the boy 
sat seemed to grow more dismal and con- 
fined. He raised his head and looked 
moodily around. As he did so, his eye was 
attracted by a newspaper on the table— one 
Lionel had brought in and thrown there. 
He took it up ; his eye glanced over the 
contents, and fastened on one column — that 
containiBg the programme of the leading 
theatres. He read the Ust eagerly, and at 
one paragraph his cheek flushed, and he 
breathed quickly. It was that of the Hay- 
market Theatre, announcing that on that 
evening Miss Cushman would take her be- 
nefit and make her last appearance, in the 
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character of Meg MerrUies. Walter had 
been, from the time he could read, a de- 
Yourer of the great magician's novels ; and 
none of them had so fascinated him as 
" Guy Mannering." A few days before, 
too, he had read, in one of the weekly 
papers, a vivid description of that great 
actress's performance in Scott's gipsy 
woman, holding the audience speU-bound 
by her weird look and gesture. This ac- 
count had excited an intense desire to see 
this wonderful performance, and he had 
determined to ask Lionel to choose that 
play for the night they should visit the 
theatre. But now that hope was over — 
this was the last night of "Guy Man- 
nering." 

The boy's disappointment was bitter. 
Smile not at it, such things are trials to 
a boy of Walter's age and temper. He sat 
some time in still despondency, brooding 
over his ill luck and Lionel's unkindness. 

VOL. II. K 
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Suddenly a thought flashed across his 
mind, and left him pale and hreathless, 
his heart heating painfully. Might he not, 
after all, disohey Lionel, go to the play 
and see Miss Cushman? Then the dis- 
tance, and the coming hack late at night, 
the chance of Lionel hemg home before 
him — ^no, he never could surmount these 
obstacles. Then again the wild desire to 
see this play rose up and mastered him. 
He strove to quiet himself and sit down to 
read, but it was too dark to see, and he 
did not choose to light a candle — it seemed 
like resigning himself to stay at home. 
He took up his flute in vain. He seized 
the newspaper — he read again, gloating 
over each word. The door opened, and 
their landlady's nephew, a footboy, looked 
in. 

"Ohl Mr. Walter, it's only you — s'pose 
you won't require my services this evening, 
as I've got leave to go out." 
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" No, Joseph, I don't want you, I only 
wish I were going out too." 

" Well, sir, so for as I see you've only 
got for to go. Can I help you in any 
way?— shall be very happy." 

" Do you know what hour the first play at 
the Haymarket will be over, and how long 
it will take me to get home from there?" 

"Don't know, I'm sure, what hour the 
play's over, but it '11 take you three quar- 
ters of an hour if you walk, and twenty 
minutes if you cab it, as nigh as I can 
calculate — should like a look in at the 
Haymarket myself, sir." 

Walter looked up — their eyes met; 
Walter withdrew his, and trembled, for 
the tempter had plainly looked out from 
Joseph's gaze, and, without another word 
said, each of those lads felt that elec- 
tric flash of sympathy which perhaps 
two trembling on the verge of an evil 
purpose more quickly share than those 
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who would unite for some virtuous end. 

" S'pose we go together, sir," said Joseph, 
after a moment's pause. ^' Hope I don't 
make too free, but I thought you mightn't 
like to be by yourself." 

Walter hesitated, but when those of a 
feminine imaginative disposition like his con- 
ceive any strong desire, it amounts to a kind 
of possession of their being by a spirit they 
cannot control or banish. Walter felt 
now that he must go to the theatre — ^an 
irresistible impulse compelled him. He 
must go quickly too, or he should lose 
some of the play, and, glad of some one to 
support and accompany, he said Wtily, 
" Come, then, Joseph, let us be off at 
once," and, snatching up his cap, he was 
leaving the room, when the thought flashed 
on him that he had no money. Despair 
for a moment filled his heart. 

" Oh, Joseph, what can I do, I have no 
money?'* 
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JosepVs face became instantly clouded. 
"You must get some," he said, sulkily; 
"we can't be put off now, you know; 
does your brother give you none? — I dare- 
say he has lots in his desk/' 

" He sometimes leaves a little money in 
this drawer," said Walter, opening a table 
drawer, into which Lionel sometimes threw 
a few stray sixpences and coppers. There 
was no money in the drawer. Lionel's 
desk stood on the table, but securely 
locked. Joseph's evil eyes fastened on it, 
but he dared not propose what in his soul 
he wished. 

" It's a pity that desk is locked," he said 
at length. "Well, I must only leave you 
to your fate, I can't afford to waste any 
more of my time, I can't." 

Walter flung himself, with bo3rish grief, 
into a chair, on the back of which hung the 
coat Lionel had flung off in the hurry of 
dressing; and Walter, as he cast himself 
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against it, encountered a hard substance — 
heard a slight ringing noise. 

" Stop ! Joseph," he cried, searching the 
pockets of his brother's coat, and taking 
forth a bunch of keys, forgotten there in 
Lionel's excitement. 

" All right," said Joseph ; " they'll set us 
up. But what are you thinking of now ?" 
For Walter stood as if spell-bound, as, for 
the first time, he remembered what he was 
about to do. 

" It is very wrong, Joseph," he stam- 
mered. 

" Wrong," retorted Joseph, angrily. 
" What's wrong ? To borrow a little money 
from your brother to see a play ? What's 
the harm ? Come, make haste, do, or we'll 
miss everything." 

With trembling hands Walter fitted the 
keys to the lock, found the right one, and 
opened the desk. Joseph was at his side 
as soon as opened, and helping Walter to 
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rummage the contents. Nothing except 
letters and writing materials at first met 
their eye. Then Joseph said, '^ Them desks 
generally have a spring somewhere here." 
And as he pressed, a drawer flew out It 
contained a bank-note for twenty pounds, 
but no smaller sum. Joseph's eyes sparkled 
as he seized the note. 

" Oh, Joseph, we must not touch that," 
exclaimed Walter, trying to regain the 
note. 

" Mustn't we though ?" said Joseph. " I 
tell you what, I'll just keep this to show. 
I have some friends that I can borrow from 
on the strength of it. So you see it'll be 
useful to us." 

" But you will certainly put it back be- 
fore Lionel comes home ?" 

" Of course. But come, let's be off." 

And weak enough not to see through the 
designs of his companion, Walter set forth 
in company with Joseph Clarke. 
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It was n6w the dose of autumn, and at 
six o'clock the streets were brilliant with 
Ughts. Walter and his companion had soon 
traversed the glittering length of Oxford 
Street to where it joins the Regent's Circus. 
Here Clarke paused and looked around. 

"I have a friend promised to meet me 
here at half-past six precise," he said, " but 
it wants five minutes yet." 

They stood awhile in that focus of life, 
so formidable to unprotected females, who 
stand trembling on the brink, and long 
hesitating ere they plunge into the ocean 
of cabs, carriages, and omnibuses that cross 
and recross from the four quarters of Lon- 
don; and the boy's eye was pleased and 
dazzled with the animation of the scene, so 
that he did not remark the approach of the 
acquaintance whom Clarke awaited, nor ob- 
serve the nudge given by the latter, and 
followed by some whispered words, at 
which the other opened his eyes to their 
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full extent, then winked significantly, and 
replied, with oracular briefness, " All right, 
my boy 1" 

"A friend of mine, Mr. Walter — Mr. 
James Sayles," said Clarke, drawing Wal- 
ter's attention to his companion. Walter 
acknowledged the introduction to a not 
very prepossessing-looking, though respect- 
ably dressed, man, of rather subdued man- 
ners. Then the three walked on through 
Regent Street, Walter, for the first time, 
feeling a blush on his cheek as he reflected 
how little suited were his companions to his 
own station. Then, he thought, Lionel is 
always praising the good qualities of the 
lower classes, and they were all angry with 
him at home because he liked Cleveland 
and Groves, and Groves is not much better 
than thiese liien." 

Poor young sophist I forgetting that 
Lionel when, on returning from Tunbridge, 
they had taken new lodgings, had ex- 
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pressed a distrust of this very Clarke, and 
warned Walter not to encourage any fami- 
liarity with him. 

They quickly reached the Haymarket, 
whose doors had just opened, and managed 
to secure seats rather far back in the pit. 
Walter, from the moment the curtain rose, 
absorbed in the play, heeded not the low, 
earnest conversation that passed between 
his companions. 

" No ; are you a fool, Joe ?" said Sayles. 
" I know a trick worth two of that Give 
it back to him,^and then — " 

A burst of applause shook the house at 
the close of one of those thrilling denun- 
ciations hurled by Meg Merrilies at the 
smuggler. A few moments more of spell- 
bound interest, and the curtain fell. 

" It is not ten yet," said Joseph. " Come, 
Mr. Walter, it is too early to go home. 
What do you say to a bit of supper, and to 
a look in at the Cider-Cellars ? You would 
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be delighted with the * Chief Baron,' I can 
tell you." 

" Oh, yes," said Sayles, " let's have some 
oysters at any rate, and then settle where 
we'U go." 

" Oh, but jSrst^" said Joseph, " I must 
return you this, with many thanks for the 
loan; but, as my friend here can accom- 
modate me, I shan't need it' now." And 
he handed the confiding Walter his note. 

Walter felt much relieved. This act of 
Joseph's convinced him of the honesty of 
his companion, and his spirits excited by 
what he had seen, he began to laugh and 
chat with boyish volubility. 

" I should like a drink," said Sayles, as 
they were passing a public-house, and they 
turned in. The front of the bar was very 
crowded with a number of dissipated-look- 
ing men and bold-faced women, through 
whom they pushed their way to the counter, 
and, having drunk some gin and water, very 
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distasteful to Walter's palate, made their 
way out again. 

" Suspicious characters some of those,'* 
remarked Joseph, after they had proceeded 
some way down the street. 

" Yes," returned Sayles, " I was Just 
feeling my pockets to see if all was right." 

At this moment a cry from Walter seemed 
to startle his companions. 

"Oh, Lord, are you taken ill?" asked 
Joseph. 

"My note I — the bank-note! — Lionel's 
twenty pounds !" gasped Walter. 

"Lord have mercy, Mr. Walter, you're 
never going for to say it's taken ?" ejaculated 
Joseph. 

" Oh I what shall I do ?" cried the ago- 
nised boy. " Lionel will never, never for- 
give me." 

" But it's not really gone ?" inquired 
Sayles. " Try again — a thing often slips 
down in the lining — ^try again welL" 
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" No, it is gone ! Oh ! what shall I do? — 
what shall I do?" cried Walter, bursting 
into a fit of sobbing. 

" Hush, hush, for God's sake 1'* said Jo- 
seph, "or the poUce wiU be wanting to 
know all about it, and then a pretty mess 
you'll be in, when it aU comes before a 
magistrate, and you'll have to say you 
opened your brother's desk and took it out 
— perhaps get transported, or shut up for 
the rest of your nat'ral life." 

And, agony hushed in fear, Walter could 
only implore his companions to help him, 
and declare he could never return home or 
see his brother again. 

** Oh 1 I wish I had never left home — I 
wish I was back with mamma I" he ex- 
claimed. 

Sayles jogged his companion — ^they again 
exchanged glances. 

" And where does your mamma live, 
sir?" asked Sayles, in respectful and com- 
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passionate tones. " And why did you leave 
her?" 

And Walter, soothed by the kind tones, 
and clinging to the sympathy of his com- 
panions as the last plank left him, told his 
story to the attentive Sayles. 

" Well, sir, do you know my advice is," 
said Sayles, when Walter ended, " not to go 
back to your brother; for, you see, I am 
afraid, if the money disappeared among that 
gang in the house we were in, the thief is 
far enough by this time, and to go back and 
kick up a row there would be of no earthly 
use, and might get us all into the hell of a 
scrape. But, on the other hand, for you to go 
home without the money would never do ; 
for even if you got home before your bro- 
ther, and told him you had not been any- 
where, and had nothing to say to it^ he 
must know the money couldn't disappear 
and you there, unless you, or somebody in 
the house, had taken it ; and then, as a 
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matter of course, he would be for having 
the affair investigated, and that would be 
putting us aU in the wrong box, I take it. 
Whereas if, as a dutiful son ought to do, 
you go back and ask your mamma to for- 
give you, and tell her you were misled by 
your brother, who, being older, ought to 
have known better; but that, having seen 
the evil of your ways and repented of them, 
you knew it was of no manner of use to 
ask your brother to send you back, and so 
made up your mind to run away from him ; 
but, as you had no money of your own, you 
were obliged to borrow some of his, the 
greater part of which was stolen from you 
in the omnibus, or the railway, or anywhere 
most convenient." 

If, instead of Jim Sayles, it had been an 
angel from heaven had addressed these words 
to Walter, he could not have listened to 
them with more reverent attention or 
warmer gratitude, as they seemed indeed 
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to open to him a door of escape from his 
troubles. A fresh trouble, however, speed- 
ily dissipated his joy. 

"How am I to get home?" he asked, 
despondingly. " I have no money." 

" Could you help Mr. Harwood, Jim, 
with a trifling loan ?" asked Joseph. 

" Let me see," returned Sayles. " You 

want to get to . There is a train in 

an hour from the Great Northern. You 

can catch it, and reach by daybreak ; 

there, you are not far from home. Twenty- 
five shillings would do it. Let me see — 
Joe, what have you about you ?" 

" Well," said Joe, examining the contents 
of his purse, " two half-crowns, two shillings, 
a sixpence, and a fourpenny piece." 

"Which makes seven-and-tenpence," re- 
sponded Sayles. "And half a sovereign 
will be seventeen-and-tenpence, and- three 
half-crowns will be twenty-five-and-four» 
pence. You may keep the fourpenny- 
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piece, Joe. That will do the job, sir ; and 
to-morrow morning you will find yourself 
beneath the parental roof, from which — 
excuse me, sir — you ought never to have 
strayed. I will see you to the station, if 
you please, while Joe runs home and sets 
matters straight there. Joe will be home 
before your brother comes back. But stay 
— I was forgetting something. What would 
you think, Mr. Harwood, of writing just a 
few lines, and giving them to Joe to leave 
in your brother's room, to say that you had 
made up your mind to go home, and had 
just taken the money as a loan ?'' 

Oh! that kind, wise Jim Sayles — ^how 
poor frightened Walter reverenced every 
word that fell from his lips. 

" But we must get it done quick, sir— rwe 
have no time to lose, if you mean to catch 
the train. We will turn in here, and you 
can write the note." 

And entering another public-house, of 
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much quieter character than the last, Sayles 
very politely requested to be furnished with 
pen. ink, and paper, which request the bar- 
maid as politely complied with ; and in the 
parlour Walter, hardly conscious of what he 
was doing, penned a hasty farewell to the 
generous brother who had so long and ten- 
derly borne with all his childish foibles. 
That done, he committed the note to 
Joseph's care ; and bidding that trustworthy 
young man adieu, Sayles hailed a cab, into 
which they stepped, and giving the word 
" to the Great Northern," they were whirled 
off. 

In less than half an hour Walter stood 
on the platform of the railway station, dizzy 
with all he had gone through. Another 
few moments, and he was seated in a second- 
class carriage, had grasped Sayles's hand, and 
uttered a fervent adieu ; the bell had rung 
for the last time, the en^e snorted, the 
train dragged its length slowly from be- 
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neath the glass roof, and soon Walter Har- 
wood was borne, with Ughtning speed, 
through the darkness of the night, the 
Ughts of London glaring fainter and fainter 
to his rearward. And thus, even to him so 
young, a phase of life had come and passed 
away. 

Meanwhile with eager expectations 
Lionel had hastened to the intellectual 
treat he anticipated. 

Alas! how miserably were those expecta- 
tions disappointed I On his arrival Lionel 
was introduced to some half-dozen cele- 
brities of the literary world, and soon they 
were collected round the dinner-table. The 
viands were good, but the conversation, 
how strange it sounded in the ears of the 
young man ! — how material ! — ^how sordid ! 
Across the atmosphere of the room flashed 
that night ifo lightning gleam of generous 
enthusiasm, played no brilliant fire of 
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poetic fancy, shone no elevated, no tender 
sentiment. Some gross stories, some licen- 
tious anecdotes, some fierce sarcasms, shafts 
of ridicule levelled at things anointed to 
Lionel with a divine consecration, were 
the staple of that converse from which 
he had hoped so much. Despite all his 
efibrts, his spirits sank ; he breathed with 
diflftculty in that company of materialists; 
and when, as the night wore on, and 
stronger liquids succeeded the claret and 
the Rhenish wines, these scoflfers at the 
high and the holy sank to^ yet lower 
subjects, handled them still more grossly, 
deep sadness and silence stole over Lionel 
Yet he did not move; he sat silent, his 
keen and inquisitive mind questioning of 
the inner world of these men, marvelling 
from what untranquil, from what perturbed 
elements sprang the converse of that even- 
ing, asking if genius were indeed that 
glorious gift he had thought it. Running 
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back in thought to the language of men of 
grade far inferior to these — men simple, 
unlettered, he recalled their honest manly- 
utterances, and thought how bright the page 
of his experience of peasant life read beside 
the one he was now perusing, judging 
perhaps too harshly in his inexperience of 
the men who were around him, omitting 
to note the excuses of their calling — ^for 
they were men of principles and views 
opposed to the popular ones. The contest 
they waged was a fierce one, and the 
bitterness, and enmity, and crushing male- 
volence of those opposed to them had 
evoked all the bitterer elements of human 
nature, and stung them to a fierce and 
hard resentment. 

It was one o'clock when Lionel crossed 

Mr. 's threshold, and stood beneath 

the purple vault of heaven, sprinkled with 
a thousand stars. As he walked rapidly 
homeward, and felt the chill air against 
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his fevered brow, aU the poetry of his 
nature throbbed within his breast, the 
more purely and brightly because of the 
scene he had left. Never before had his 
own possessions seemed to him so princely; 
his youth, his firm principle, his incorrupt 
nature, his trust in truth and beauty — 
he felt the angel within his breast, and his 
heart swelled with exultation. And this 
was not vanity; it was the intuitive con- 
sciousness that every man has, but at 
times more clearly than at others — at some 
particular time seen as by a flash of light- 
ning — of his own worth or baseness. A 
few moments more, and the gleam of 
heaven-sent fire by which he read his 
own character had faded from the land- 
scape, and the blush burned on Lionel's 
cheek as he rebuked what appeared his 
too high estimate of himself. Still, as he 
reached his lodgings, his feelings were of 
greater content with himself and his life, 
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his pursuits, his objects, his Mendships, 
than he had before experienced, and this 
marks all the difference between the youth 
whose bias is for good or evil The one 
comes out from the companionship of 
worldly natures doubly enamoured with 
his own existence of undistinguished good- 
ness, the other lingers amid his com- 
panions tiU he becomes one of them 

So, with the confidept spirit and the high 
beating heart of youth, Lionel returned 
home that night, to find it deserted. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

DOES SHE LOVE HIM? 

Alas I 'twas vanity to dream 

That look or word of mine 
Could draw from thee an answering look, 

Could draw an answering sign ! 
For what so vain as dreaming love 

Once past can e^er return ? 
Will life revisit ever more 

The ashes in the urn ? 
But thus it ever is with me, 

To dream, how madly dream, 
The chilling glance, the dBieldBB word, 

Are other than they seem. 

CM. 

" What ! Lionel and Walter run away ! " 
exclaimed Mr. Clifford. " Oh 1 depend on 
it, Mary, they have been reading Parley's 
annual, and the story of the runaway boys 
has taken their fancy." 
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" I can't look on it in the light you do, 
William ; to me it seems but a fulfilling of 
the prophecies." 

"The prophecies, fiddlesticks! I beg 
your pardon, but what prophecies do you 
mean? 

When two youths from home shall run, 
By the light of rising sun, 
That to all shall be a sign, 

Help me with a rhyme, Mary — ^Ada — some- 
one." And Mr. Clifford laughed, thinking 
it but a boy's freak; whereupon Mrs. Har- 
wood quoted texts about the " latter days," 
and "being disobedient to parents," and 
ended by expressing her belief that the 
world was coming to an end. 

" Lionel is not a boy to leave home for a 
freak, or to indulge a silly resentment; if 
he has gone from home, it is to seek to make 
his way in the world — it is because he feels 
he is no longer the boy you deem him." 
And Ada's voice had a bitter sound, and 
her cheek burned redly. 
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" Oh ! then it is to you, Ada, we must 
look for an explanation," said Mrs. Har- 
wood; "my son then confided his intentions 
to you." 

"Yes, Mrs. Harwood, to me." She 
stood drawn up to her full height, the 
crhnson spot burning on her cheek. 

Mrs. Harwood fixed her cold, sharp grey 
eyes on her for a moment, her thin lips 
parted in a sarcastic snule, she then said 
quietly, 

" Oh! dear me! — ^yes, Ada, he is still quite 
a boy ! " 

The arrow struck and quivered in Ada's 
heart, the insult told with the full effect 
Mrs. Harwood had intended. It was the 
first time Ada had ever felt the fiill intensity 
of rage that knows its own powerlessness to 
return the sting inflicted. It was no plea- 
sant sensation that tide of anger which 
swelled her breast, and throbbed her heart 
to bursting. Perhaps at that moment Ada 
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Clifford was as near playing the termagant 
as any young lady in or out of a novel ever 
was ; and all I hope is, dear readers, that 
you won't like her the less on that account. 
As it was, she managed better ; for as she 
fixed her gaze on that bitter, mocking face, 
a scorn yet stronger than her anger rose 
up from her proud, generous heart, and, 
in its intensity, overmastered aU warmer 
feeling. Slowly from cheek and brow 
receded the crimson tide, leaving in its 
place the marble paleness and calm fronting 
eyes, the curved lip, and passionless glance 
of the supreme disdain that filled her soul. 
And what her anger could not have 
effected, that cold, proud gaze effected ; it 
quelled Mrs. Harwood, it beat down her 
look of quiet malice, it hunted her eyes 
from Ada's face, and reduced her to the 
level of her poor insignificant self. 

*^We can discuss this subject another 
time, William,*' said Mrs. Harwood; "I 
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have more important business to attend to ' 
now.'* And with this paltry excuse she 
abandoned her ground and left the room. 

Then the pale triumph of Ada's queenly 
mien passed away, and a burst of tears 
revealed the girl's heart beating beneath 
it. 

" My dear Ada, why should this boy's 
foUy and his mother's nonsense affect you 
so much ? " 

"Because, papa — ^because, dear papa, 
Lionel Harwood has asked me to be Ms 
wife, and I have consented.'' 

" You, Ada! you marry Lionel Harwood? 
—that boy ! " 

" Oh ! papa, he has the heart of a man." 

" But how long has this been going on? — 
Why not tell me before, Ada ? " 

" I don't know — ^it was so sudden — and we 
knew we must wait — and he was going 
away, and— and— " 

"Well, well, dear, he is a fine young 
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fellow, only I fancied too young ; but that 
is for you to consider. But why, then, did 
he go to London ? " 

"To work for me, papa, because he 
would not make me his wife until he 
had won an independence." 

"And you love him, Ada?" 

She hid her face against his breast; 
she had been kneeling in her old girl- 
ish fashion beside his chair. 

"You love him, Ada?" 

"Yes, papa," her voice low and tre- 
mulous. 

"Well, Ada, we shall see what we can 
do; he is, as I said, a fine young fellow, 
and I like his spirit ; and since you like him, 
why, if he comes back, having proved him- 
self worthy of you, you have my consent, 
Ada — I shall not stand between you 
and your happiness. And now go, dar- 
ling, and dry your eyes and compose 
yourself." 
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Ada rose and went to her room. Why 
did she not feel happier? she asked 
herself. Why had not her father's generous 
consent filled her heart with joy ? She sat 
down — she leaned her head on her hand — 
she felt weary — felt older somehow than 
she had ever done before — felt, too, as if 
the bright glad colours had all been 
washed out of her life, and left it poor 
and dulL There was a knock at the 
door; her maid brought her a letter 
from Lionel, posted on the road to 
London, so joyous — so glowing — so full 
of youth and hope, it made her feel 
ten years older. There in every sentence 
beat the boy's fresh heart and eager 
hope, while she to whom he wrote felt 
already as if the dust of the world lay 
thick on and choked her heart. 

" Oh, no I this must not be ; " she said ; 
^^he shall not sacrifice himself to me — he so 
young, so bright, must not have a wife 
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older than he in years, much older in 
heart. I will write and bid him think 
no more of me." 

And she took the pen in her hand; 
but there her heart failed her — she 
thought of the blow she was about 
to inflict on him who so trusted in 
her; she thought with shame of the 
opprobrium that would attach to her 
own capriciousness ; and tenderness, and 
pride and womanly shame forbade her 
to retract her promise. And when she had 
written to Lionel in the character of his 
affianced wife, she could not draw back; 
and so, though soon each letter became a 
misery to pen, she still wrote to him 
those letters we have described as filling 
his heart with content 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A WEDDING. 

And now the carriage came in sight — 

Afar the scarlet jackets shone, 
Snowed on the breast with favours white. 

Love's badges of the conquest won ; 
That good old custom, English quite, 

Wmch set such value on the prize, 
That he, who won, thought it but right 

To wear it, too, before all eyes : 
So, in fiill light of summer day. 

Young Walpole bore his conquest home. 
And Hoghton Hall before them lay, 

Instead of Paris or of Rome. 

" Strawberry Hm,'' a MS. Poem. 

It was Miss Fowler's wedding-day — a 
calm pleasant morning in September. The 
bridal party walked to the church close 
at hand; it consisted of the family from 
the Park, Mr. Clifford and Ada, a sister 
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of Mr. Pindar's ; Mrs. Arden and her son. 
When the ceremony was over, they walked 
back to a quiet breakfast at the Lodge. 

Oh ! what a day of happiness it was to 
the poor Fowler; it was worth living, as 
she had done tiU near forty, if only to know 
its felicity. I question if any bride of 
twenty, all blushes and tears, and Brus- 
sels lace, and orange blossom, ever felt so 
happy as did Miss Fowler, now Mrs. 
John Pindar, in her lavender silk dress, 
and white chip bonnet with a pensively 
drooping feather; looking forward to a 
snug home of her own, and a husband, 
and step-children, and a cook, and a page, 
and house, and dinner to look after, and 
fill up the void in her heart that had 
long ached for these domestic anxieties. 
Now at forty her real life was beginning; 
all gone before was but a prologue, not 
very brilliant or entertaining, but now 
the curtain was rising on the first act of 
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the drama, and she, all timid confusion, 
and anxiety to please, was about to step 
forward and act her part in the old, oft- 
acted, but never worn out, comedy of 
"Married Life." 

And there were two spectators of that 
morning's performance who, unconsciously, 
had commenced to take part in another 
drama, as old, as oft-repeated, and of yet 
deeper interest. The performers were Ada 
CliflPbrd and Hubert Arden — ^the perform- 
ance is known as " First Love." They had 
met again, and, at the first glance, each had 
looked for some confirmation of the strange, 
troubled, fevered suspicion that, since their 
last meeting, had haunted the mind of both. 
No need for a second look. That one vivid 
glance, when their eyes met, full of timid 
yet eager inquiry, then were withdrawn in 
sudden confusion, told each the other's se- 
cret. It might be long before either owned 
it. They might even go through life in the 
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calm interchange of civilities — each might 
marry, and no trace on the outward life of 
either might ever tell the tale — but not the 
less for that would they henceforth know 
what might have been had things been other 
than they were. 

And, ah! me, how many are there 
now living who, at some period or other, 
have interchanged a glance that flashed 
a revelation into their hearts, that they 
might never own or utter, who have 
grown old and gray, grandfathers and 
grandmothers, but who never meet without 
that hidden consciousness of what might 
have been if Lady Mary's father had not 
insisted on her marrying Sir Harry, with 
30,000/. a-year; or if Charles Harcourt's 
brother had died a year sooner, and made 
him the eldest son. As it is, Lady Mary is 
very happy; Sir Harry has made her a 
very good husband, and her daughters have 
married well; and as she sits, a fat, com- 

M 2 
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fortable old lady, in her front drawing- 
room in Chapel Street, Mayfair, she looks 
back on her life, and is well pleased that 
things turned out as they have. And now 
there is a knock, and the servant brings her 
Mr. Harcourt's card ; and presently Mr. 
Harcourt enters, as stout and well-to-do- 
looking at sixty-five as is Lady Mary at 
sixty ; and the old pair chat and gossip of 
the scandal of the day ; and he asks for her 
daughters, and she inquires fqr his son the 
major, who is abroad with his regiment; 
and all the time, and through all their 
worldly chat, lurks the memory of the day 
when Charles Harcourt and Mary Vernon 
looked into each other's eyes, and read there 
a tale never spoken, never to be spoken. 
And yet each knows what is the attraction 
that draws them together — ^knows it is not 
scandal, or interest in each other's family, 
but the memory of the old time. Ah ! me, 
of the old time when both were young, and 
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one was poor, and their destiny lay in the 
hands of others, who spun it out for them 
fair and smooth, and far better, I daresay, 
than if they had taken the spinning into 
their own hands. 

But has Hubert Ai^den, then, fallen in 
love with Ada Clifford? Even so, dear 
reader. He had carried home with him the 
memory of her girlish grace and beauty, of 
her bright intellect, of her frank womanly 
words ; and thinking at first that nothing 
could be easier than to forget, had treasured 
them, till now he looked on her again, and 
met that answering look, of which it were 
difficult to say whether it sent most of pain 
or joy to his heart. 

The breakfast was soon over, and they 
went to the drawing-room to cut the cake. 
The windows opened on the garden, and 
the prospect beyond tempted all but Mrs. 
Harwood and Mr. Clifford out into the 
garden, glowing with its wealth of rich 
summer flowers. 
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Mr. Pindar and Mary Woodward took 
the same path. Mrs. Arden went with 
rapid steps from one part of the garden to 
another, making up a nosegay, and sacri- 
ficing no end of flowers by snapping them 
too short to be of any use. Louisa had 
gone to assist Mrs. Pindar in changing her 
dress. This should have been Ada's duty ; 
why, then, did she linger in the garden ? — • 
why so readily accept Louisa's suggestion ? 

" You have done so much, dear, it will 
refresh you to go out; do let me go up-stairs 
with Mrs. Pindar." 

Ah, why ? Was it not that she might 
again listen to those words that had so 
charmed her — that she might, if possible, 
repeat the one hour of her life, the happiest, 
the brightest, when once before she had 
walked — Arden het companion, and listened 
to words that yet lingered on her ear, and 
dwelt in her heart. And he — ^the fascina- 
tion was as strong on him ; guarded and 
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oi^reful as he was, older, graver, more self- 
restrained than his years, he too rushed to 
drink again o£ the cup that had been so 
sweet. 

He knew he must not love, Ada Clifford ; 
that his position, duty, principle, alike 
forbade him ; but was that any reason why, 
on this summer day, he should not walk by 
her side, listen again to that sweet voice, 
gaze again on that graceful form and 
intelligent face, with its flush of feeling, 
and draw from her those naive utterances 
of thoughts that had never known timidity 
or learnt disguise? No, his life at home 
was sober, studious, laborious enough, 
that he might gladly sweeten it with those 
brief hours of hoUday, and dream himself 
not altogether cut off from the grace and 
charm of woman. Poor fellow, he was 
wise and grave in some things; but his 
hour had come, and he must play the fool 
like others. 
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They were silent at first; then Arden 
made the very original remark of " What 
a lovely day 1 — we may look forward to some 
summer yet." 

" I hope Mr. and Mrs. Pindar may have 
fine weather whUe they are away," said 
Ada. 

" Where do they spend the honey- 
moon ? " 

" At the Lakes." 

And here there was another silence, and 
Ada stooped to gather a carnation. 

"What pleasant associations all our 
homely garden flowers have I " said Arden ; 
" and what poor dull things in comparison 
are your hot-house and conservatory plants! 
Shakespeare and Milton say nothing of 
Calceolarias or Westerias; Adonis was not 
wounded by, Narcissus gave not a name to, 
the Stephanotis; Wordsworth sings of 
the Daisy and the Daffodil, Tennyson of the 
Hollyhock and Tiger Lily; but has any 
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one written a poem on the Magnolia or the 
Victoria Regia ? " 

" They are all very beautiful, neverthe- 
less," said Ada. " And 1 see no reason why 
poems should not be written on them ; but., 
for my part;, I prefer a cowsUp to any other 
flower." 

"Because, when a child, your greatest 
treat was to go out in the meadows and 
gather cowslips to make into garlands." 

" No, you forget I am not English born," 
and she sighed. 

" What do you regret ? " 

'* That England is not the land of my 
birth." 

" That matters little if it is the land of 
your heart." 

" On the contrary, for that very reason 
it matters much, that loving England so 
dearly I was not bom in England." 

"Well, we share that misfortune — I 
was bom in Prussia/' 
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"In Prussia? Ahl were I not Eng- 
lish, I would be German/' 

"Rather than French or Italian?" 

"Certainly — as one would rather be 
large-minded, thoughtful, sincere, than 
clever and vain-glorious, or enthusiastic 
and false." 

Arden smiled; he liked to hear Ada 
speak thus in true woman's style, gene- 
ralizing from individual instances — draw- 
ing her quick, clever, faulty woman's con- 
clusions. He would have sought to crush 
a man who had spoken thus rashly; 
but then men have no grace, or wile, 
or fascination, to render their illogical 
conclusions acceptable in the eyes of men. 

"You reconcile me to my misfortune. 
Miss Clifford," he answered. 

" But was your mother a native of 
Prussia ? " 

"No, my father brought her there 
after their marriage.'' 
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He spoke shortly, and turned the sub- 
ject to Schiller and Goethe, and the 
language. 

" I studied the language a little before I 
left Barbadoes," said Ada, timidly. A 
sudden thought had flashed across her 
mind, of how useful it would be to 
continue the study with Mrs. Arden; 
but she found she could not say so to 
Hubert. 

As sudden and irresistible a tempta- 
tion seized on and carried Hubert 
away. 

"If I might assist you," he said, 
"it would afford me great pleasure. I 
know the language so weU — indeed, I 
translate many German works for the 
English press — ^I think I could be of 
use." 

She trembled, and the blood mounted 
hot to her cheek. How many images 
may throng the mind in a second of 
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tune I Swift as lightning rose to Ada's 
vision hours charmed into magic hap- 
piness when with hun she might read 
the poetry of Schiller and Goethe. She 
saw the quiet study — the heads bent 
over the same page — ^hands that met to 
turn it, hearts that beat in unison at 
its music — all the inevitable familiarity 
which must exist between master and 
pupil — all rose before her like a sweet 
fairy vision; and yet it did not seem 
to Arden she had hesitated in her an- 
swer when she replied, 

"Thank you, Mr. Arden; but no — 
that would not suit me. I should be 
afraid of you, and you would not have 
patience with me; but if Mrs. Arden 
would give me her assistance I should 
be glad." 

He was a little piqued, chiefly be- 
cause he felt he had erred in his ofier; 
and men always endure ill the tacit 
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reproof of woman's refusal to concur in 
their faults. 

"My mother will be glad to under- 
take what will prove so light a task," 
he answered, the irritation betraying i^ 
self through the words. But then any 
attempt at ordinary gallantry came with 
an ill grace from Hubert Arden ; he 
had a little of the grave politeness of 
the Grandisonian days at times in his 
quiet courtesy ; ordinarily he was straight- 
forward and simple in manner, but scarce 
ever did he essay the coinage of those 
silly, everyday compUments with which 
men flatter some women and annoy 
others. 

Ada's ear caught the irritation, and it 
gave her strange pleasure ; it betrayed 
how much he had desired the accept- 
ance of his proposal. 

" Has Mrs. Harwood heard from her sons 
lately ?" said Arden, abruptly. " Lionel 
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was a good German scholar, my mother 
said." 

"Yes, I believe so — I think Mrs. Har- 
wood said she had heard." 

He looked at her, struck by her hurried, 
embarrassed manner ; and in her downcast 
eyes and flushed cheek, in her confused air 
and broken words, he fancied he read the 
secret of her heart. 

"What a noble, frank-hearted fellow 
Lionel Harwood is I " he remarked. 

He would do justice to his rival, he 
thought — he would not seek to disparage 
him because he was fortunate. And Ada 
saw and felt it all. She knew what sudden 
thought had entered Arden's mind — knew 
that he believed she loved Lionel — ^knew 
that if he left her with that belief he would 
meet her again with feelings schooled to in- 
diflference, and a heart steeled against her 
influence. Already she had read enough 
of his proud, self-possessed, honourable 
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nature, to feel certain of this. This, she 
felt, was the crisis on which her fate hinged. 
And, oh I how cold, how poor, seemed her 
sisterly affection for Lionel compared with 
the sudden strength of her love for Arden. 
For she did not dissemble to herself now. 
She knew she loved that young student, 
whom she had known but for a few brief 
hours, with a love that years would not 
have taught her to feel for Lionel. She 
felt that no prospect would be too gloomy 
for her to encounter, no fate too hard for 
her to endure, with him. 

Strange, strange, this caprice of woman's 
love I What was there in Hubert Arden 
for Ada Clifford thus to love ? Other men 
were handsomer, more gifted far than he. 
He was, after all, but a man of average 
good looks, of average fair abilities ; he 
was poor, undistinguished, beneath her in 
station, — and yet that something^ which 
is all that, in nine cases out of ten, can 
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be assigned as a cause why any woman 
loves, had caused Ada, in her youth, and 
beauty, and bright prospects, with her 
truth already pledged to another, to deem 
youth, and beauty, and bright prospects, 
and plighted troth as nothing in the balance 
when weighed against her love for this 
man. 

But should she betray this to him? — 
should she, forgetting all womanly reserve, 
casting aside all womanly dignity, allow 
him to perceive her heart was thus lightly 
won ? No ; there is that in the nature of 
a pure-hearted, high-minded woman that 
will forfeit aiU chance of felicity, and en- 
counter any misery or despair, rather than 
suffer her to stoop thus. Still, something 
must be said to dispel this allusion about 
Lionel. 

A moment after, and Ada marvelled at 
herself, as she caught her own tones — so 
light, so careless. 
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" Oh ! yes, Mr. Arden ; he is a very good 
scholar, I daresay — only if he had studied 
common-sense a little more he would not 
have made so many blunders." 

Ah 1 Ada, it was a speech unworthy of 
you. It was cruel to that poor boy, who 
believed in you so entirely. It was base to 
give that interpretation to your blushes — 
base to hold him up as a silly, hot-headed 
pretender to the hand he had sought so 
gallantly, and had been suflfered to believe 
he had won. 

And yet Ada was far from base or cruel. 
In other circumstances she would have 
deemed, and rightly deemed, herself in- 
capable of a speech like this. Yet she had 
made it with light tone and laughing air — 
thinking of nothing, caring for nothing, but 
that Arden might see the folly of his sus- 
picion ; happiness filling her heart when 
she marked the cloud leave his brow and 
the light return to his eye, and knew that 
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he no longer thought of Lionel Harwood as 
arivaL 

Bat when the day was oyer, and Ada 
was alone to conunnne with her own hearty 
did she lay bare its secret to herself — did 
she own, in the secrecy of her chamber, as 
she had owned in the desperation of the 
morning, that she loved Arden, and that 
therefore she must release Lionel? Yon 
know not the nature of woman if you 
think so. A thousand excuses will she 
invent — a thousand pretexts find, before 
she is thus honest even to herself; and 
though the truth may be forced home to 
her again and again, again and yet again 
will she tamper with it. No woman ever 
yet confessed, till after a long and painful 
struggle, that she loved one man when she 
had accepted another. 
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CHAPTER X. 

DOMESTIC INDIFFERENCE. 

A few such lessons quickly teach 

Our feelings to subside ; 
We hide our spirit's wretchedness 

Beneath our spirit's pride. 

And when as cold, more cold perchance, 

We meet the careless look, 
Few think, ere we attained to this, 

How much we had to brook. 

Few know that ere this calm was reached, 

Life's every hope had fled ; 
We could not smile as we do now 

Unless our heart were dead. 

CM. 

A MONTH had stolen quietly away. Mr. 
and Mrs. Pindar had returned from their 
wedding tour, and were settled down in 
the vicarage. Matrimony had exercised a 
most benignant influence on Mrs. Pindar. 

n2 
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Any one who had known her as Miss 
Fowler would hardly have recognised her 
in her new capacity. Even Ada scarcely 
knew her old gouvernante — her of the 
melancholy, washed-out complexion and 
lank drooping curls, and fusty drab or 
cinnamon-coloured dress, in the matronly- 
looking figure clad in rich violet silk, well 
stiffened out, and enveloped in a handsome 
Cashmere — sleek bright bands of flaxen 
hair framing a face ten years brighter and 
younger looking, beneath a geranium- 
coloured terry-velvet bonnet, trimmed with 
black lace and feathers— altogether a plea- 
sant, matronly-looking woman, who was 
thoroughly content with herself, her hus- 
band, and her minage. Ada paid her old 
friend several visits, and always found her 
busy, either with the children's clothes or 
their lessons, or Mr. Pindar's cravats, or 
Eliza Acton's cookery-book. 

Mr. Pindar liked a good dinner, and 
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it was wonderful what a taste for cookery 
had developed itself in Mrs. Pindar; but 
more wonderful, perhaps, how Ada shared 
in her interest about household concerns, 
and asked to be allowed to join in her 
studies of Eliza Acton. 

" Goodness me, Ada, how things are 
changed," said Mrs. Pindar, laughing such 
a laugh as Ada had never heard in Bar- 
badoes, " when you and I sit down to 
study cookery instead of French I" 

"We are only uniting the two," said 
Ada, " when we study French cookery." 

" Well, do you know, between ourselves, 
I think it is a most interesting study-a 
thousand times more so than reqevoir and 
devoir^ and e'en oiler — don't you agree with 
me?" 

" I really think I do," said Ada. 

" Dear me, I often think what a fool I 
was in Barbadoes, to mope away my life 
so, when I might have been so happy. 
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Ah! well, we know what we are, but we 
don't know what we shall be, and I did 
not foresee what was in store for me. Ah ! 
my dear, there is nothing like having a 
home and husband of one's own; but, 
take my advice, and don't strive for them, 
for they never come for being looked for. 
I do declare it's my firm opinion, that if 
you are to be married and never stir from 
the fire-place, your husband will come 
down the chimney and sit on the hob." 

" In that case, he would be le feu 7?ian," 
said Ada, blushing at the atrocity of her 
pun. 

"Better late than never, Ada. At one 
time I thought, when I was past — ahem I 
— ^twenty, that my chance was gone — but 
you see it had not come." 

"Meanwhile," said Ada, "what about 
the vol au vent?'^ 

" Oh ! no, dear, not a vol au vent ; for 
now I think of it, as we are to have 
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fowl to-day, what is left of the fowl will 

do nicely for a vol au vent to-morrow. 

But wiU you read that receipt for Flemish 

soup, and tell me what you think of 

it?" 

. "Very good, I should say," said 

Ada. 

"Yes," said Mrs. Pindar, meditatively, 
" if the cream wouldn't crack — ^but there's 
the danger. The same with custards: I 
know Mr. Pindar likes custards — ^but I 
can't trust them to the cook, for if I do 
she either sends them up hot milk or 
mashed custard pudding." 

"I should like to know how to make 
custards," said Ada. 

"Oh! nothing can be simpler — ^but it's 
the watching to see they don't boil; but 
if you will dine with me on Thursday, 
I will ask poor Mrs. Arden and her son ; 
and if you like to come over early and 
help me, you would be of such use." 
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"I am afraid I can't come on Thurs- 
day, Mrs. Pindar." 

"Why, have you an engagement?" 
"No, but—" 

" No buts; then you must come, and see 
how well I can manage my establishment. 
But oh ! dear, something has happened in 
the nursery I I am sure Sarah Jane is 
teasing Selina Mary ; do excuse me, Ada, 
for a few minutes." And putting down 
Eliza Acton, away bustled Mrs. Pindar, 
all activity. How diflferent from sentimen- 
tal Sophia Fowler. 

And Ada, left alone in the draw- 
ing-room, did not smile in lofty con- 
tempt at Mrs. Pindar's homely, house* 
wifely ways and conversation : there was a 
time she might have done so, and thought 
all this low, vulgar, sordid. She did not 
think so now; she saw in it all only a 
diflferent expression of the capacity for 
home life and home happiness that lay 
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in her own heart. Mrs. Pindar pre- 
paring custards to tickle Mr. Pindar's 
fancy was certainly a little coarse and vul- 
gar; but were not such coarseness and 
vulgarity superior to the listless, pining 
life, the bald, disjointed chat of Miss 
Fowler ; and could not even these homely 
offices be dignified and ennobled by the 
spirit of love. As she thought of Mrs. 
Pindar engaged in her household concerns, 
did not another picture paint itself be- 
fore her — a picture of a home humble, 
but made beautiful by love; of a young 
husband, absent many hours of the day 
engaged in business, and returning at 
evening somewhat toilwom, it might 
be, to his home somewhere, perhaps, in 
the suburbs of London, to find a room 
bright with fire-light and candle-light, 
and smiles of welcome, to a snowy ta- 
ble-cloth and a dainty repast, which had 
been superintended by the wife, who, 
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content to hide her beauty and accom- 
plishments, in that quiet abode, lived but 
to study her husband's tastes, and pro- 
mote his happiness, and who had a suf- 
ficient reward in the smile, and kiss, and 
tender words he lavished on her. 

Such are the pictures young ladies and 
young gentlemen, too, will draw of love 
in a cottage, and I am not about to assert 
that they are never realised. On the con- 
trary, I know they are — in one case out of 
ten thousand ; but what of the nine thou- 
sand nme hundred and ninety-nine other 
cases ? Ah I I fear me in those cases the 
dinner is often indifferent, and the table- 
cloth often not snowy, and the husband 
sometimes has no smiles and tender words ; 
and as for kisses, he was too great a 
spendthrift once to have any left now. 
And, — ah, me 1 let down the curtain, though 
it is threadbare, and has a ragged fringe. 
We can endure the spectacle of domestic 
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indifference when it walks on Aubusson 
carpets, and sees itself mirrored in re- 
splendent glasses, and feasts on soup h la 
reine and Maintenon cutlets — but we can- 
not endure to see it in squalid rooms, 
making faces over an ill-cooked leg of 
mutton. Ugh 1 draw the curtain quick 
and close the shutters — anything to shut 
out that dismal ending to the play! 
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CHAPTER XL 

lovers' emblems. 

The summer stars are in the sky, 

The summer moon shines bright, 
Come, love, where all things emblems are, 

To help mj thoughts to-night. 

Yon passion flower's golden fruit 

May well the symbol be 
Of thoughts — ^ihe deep^the passionate, 

That cluster thick round thee. 

Nay, blush not when thou lookest on 

These orange-blossoms fair. 
But whisper low the happy day, 

When they shall wreath thy hair. 

CM. 

Ada came to Mrs. Pindar's dinner. Hu- 
bert Arden came too, but was the bearer 
of an apology from his mother, who had 
a sore throat, sufficient to prevent her 
venturing out in the night air — so there 
was but a partie carrSe. 
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Mrs. Pindar did not yet fed sufficiently 
sure of her dinners to ask Mr. Clifford or 
any of the Harwood Park family; these 
were experimental dinners; by- and -bye 
she contemplated rising to the dignity of 
hired waiters and a dinner-party ; mean- 
while she practised with Hannah, the 
parlour-maid, as butler, and Ada and the 
Ardens as guests. 

" Well, Ada, tell me candidly what did 
you think of the dinner ? " said Mrs. Pin- 
dar, when she and Ada were seated in the 
drawing-room. 

"Very nice indeed," said Ada. 

She would have given worlds to 
have remembered of what it consist- 
ed, but somehow it had escaped her 
memory. 

"I flatter myself the white soup was 
quite a success, and the Jikts de sole 
very palatable. But what I am particu- 
larly anxious about are the croquettes; 
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do you think there might have been just 
a little more seasoning?'' 

" Yes, very seasonable indeed — ^particu- 
larly the last three daysl" 

" Are you dreaming, Ada ? I was ask- 
ing you about the croquettes.'' 

"Oh, I beg your pardon, I did not 
take any." 

" Indeed, but I beg your pardon, Ada, 
you did. But since you won't tell me 
what yon think of my dinner, wiU you 
tell me how you like my dress?" 

The handsome brocade, the black-lace 
shawl — " real Spanish," Mrs. Pindar said — 
fastened by a stupendous cameo, and the 
head-dress of lace and velvet, were all 
duly admired, till Mrs. Pindar flushed 
up with pleasure, and looked almost 
handsome. She was certainly a more 
rational, and agreeable, and amiable per- 
son than when she had wasted her 
sighs on Mr. Cresswell, and diarized 
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about the insolence of John Thomas; 
but, it makes all the dijfference when one 
is poor, dependent, and a hanger-on, and 
when one is rich, independent, and may 
expect to have hangers-on. 

Enter Hubert on the scene. 

"Now, Mr. Arden, you must sing; do, 
and then Ada will. Oh, indeed you must, 
Ada. Now, what shall it be, Mr. Arden ? 
One of the Irish melodies ? You sing them 
so delightfully." 

Hubert was above the ajffectation of de- 
laying to sing, of waiting to be pressed — 
he sang, to Mrs. Pindar's accompaniment, 
"The last rose of Summer." And Ada's 
eyes were full of tears when Mrs. Pindar 
insisted on her singing. Ashamed of her 
emotion, she ajffected gaiety, and rattled 
into "Bonnie Dundee;" but her voice 
trembled more than once, and her per- 
formance was not meritorious. 

Arden watched her as she sang, and 
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willingly would he have then fallen at her 
feet and owned that he worshipped her. 
Never had he deemed her so lovely as now, 
with the tears yet glistening in her eyes, 
and the crimson of feelings painful in their 
intensity on her cheek, and over all the 
light and recklessness of that assumed wild 
gaiety. 

As the song concluded, she rose hastily 
from the piano, and met his eyes bent on 
her, the fond worship of his soul speaking 
from them. She trembled, and leaned on 
the back of a chair. Then a strange thrill 
of happiness trembled through her soul as 
she heard the words of the song he had 
chosen — ^Miss Landon's exquisite "Con- 
stance." 

Suddenly, she remembered it had been 
arranged by Mrs. Pindar that she was to 
walk the short distance home with Mrs. 
Arden and Hubert, whose road lay past the 
house. No other arrangement had since 
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been made. But ought she to walk with 
only Hubert as an escort? What! was 
she, Ada Clifford, afraid of herself, 
then? — afraid of walking a short quarter 
of a mile with Hubert Arden? And, 
if not afraid of herself, what absurd young- 
ladyism would it look to affect a prudery 
foreign to her nature 1 She would walk 
honae with Hubert — she would show him 
how reserved, how dignified, she could 
be! 

But she mistook her companion if she 
fancied he needed any such demonstration. 
Had she been a princess, Hubert could not 
have evinced greater deference than now 
when Ada was thrown on his sole protec- 
tion. In this the chivalry of his nature 
showed itself. He had been proud on a 
former occasion, when, guarded by her 
own friends, he beheld in Ada the grande 
dame-in himself the man toifing for his 
bread. But now she was, in his eyes, a 
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girl young, beautiful, confided to his care ; 
and as such he could do her homage, with- 
out wounding his self-respect. 

So thus these two, in their youth and 
pride of womanly beauty and manly honour, 
walked through the cahn loveliness of the 
autumn night, under the full rays of the 
harvest moon, something apart, as it were, 
from the loud, envious, striving world whose 
waves beat afar off from their charmed 
land of fearless confidence, of young ro- 
mance, of lofty aspiration. 

They were silent for the first few yards ; 
but women ever feel such silence dangerous 
— ^it seems to ask too much. So Ada soon 
spoke. 

" I have been thinking, Mr. Arden, of our 
conversation one day about the superiority 
of the age we Uve in, and I have arrived at 
the conclusion that the Age is indeed su- 
perior, but not the men of the Age." 

" When I hear your reasons, Miss Clif- 
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ford, I shall know how far I can agree with 
you." 

" I cannot deny, then, that this age sur- 
passes any other in mechanical skill — it 
almost seems as if Hercules had descended 
from the skies to be our excavator, and the 
old god Vulcan come down as chief en- 
gineer. Our commerce would, I fancy, 
place the merchants of Tyre and Sidon in 
the position of but petty barterers; our 
finances scare the visions of Plutus, and 
reduce the exchequer of Sardis to the 
dimensions of a charity-box, I can well 
believe that if Archimedes could be shown 
the metal lines of our railways, and hear 
that along these multitudes would speed, 
counting miles by minutes, without the 
straining of a muscle, or the wasting of a 
breath of animal life; that could the 
Spartan runner of old be pointed out the 
wires that follow on the railway's course, and 
learn that, swift as the lightning, messages 
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would be borne along that track, from one 
great city to another, without the necessity of 
a human being stirring from his seat ; that 
were Apelles to know that, in a few seconds, 
portraits, surpassing his in fideKty, could be 
procured for the sum that charity would 
fling to a beggar ; and Penelope find her 
labors bafl3ed, and know that the industry 
of a single town could in a month produce 
a web wherein to sling the world ; — all these 
would sing an anthem of praise to our 
greatness, and exclaim that wondrous was 
the age, and we who Uved in it were chU- 
dren of the gods ! " 

"And would they not say truly. Miss 
Clifibrd ? " 

** No, I think not ; and I can fancy that, 
when they searched among the haunts of 
men, they would return with disappoint- 
ment and contempt on their features ; tiiey 
would say that they had seen wiser and 
greater, fairer and brighter men at Athens, 
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and by the shores of the iEgean, than they 
had found in the marts of London, or on 
the banks of the Mersey ; for would they not 
have discovered that all our wondrous 
works were achieved by the labour of 
mean and illiterate men — ^that we were 
indebted for them aU to a crowd of me- 
chanics and artisans^that our greatness was 
the result of aggregated littleness, not of 
isolated genius?" 

" I can only reply, then, that they would 
have made false discoveries," said Arden, 
" And do you know, Miss Clifford, it pains 
me to hear you clothe so false a creed in 
words so lovely. You have summoned up 
the mythology and history of the past, and 
have bade it rebuke the littleness of the 
present. I accept the challenge for the 
present, and I ask, what was Archimedes 
more than Brunei and Stephenson ? — was 
Hercules more a demigod than Colling- 
wood, or Nelson, or Dundonald ?— did Pene- 
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lope rival Florence Nightingale ? — did 
Apelles paint forms more winning than 
Reynolds? — or Spartan endurance rise to 
the level that Christian heroism has at- 
tained — not once, but often? Cull the 
choicest legends of the old world, show 
me its loftiest ideal of virtue, tell me its 
noblest tales of heroism, relate its best 
feats of skill, and I will match them all 
in the present. No, Miss Clifford, your 
great god Pan was the deity of a grand 
and lovely age — ^but ours is a grander and a 
lovelier 1" 

" You forget," said Ada, *' all its false- 
hood and mean cunning, its fraud and 
artifice, its haste to be rich, no matter 
by what means; you omit all mention 
of the evils of our over-civilization — ^its 
softness, its effeminacy, its shrinking 
fi»om pain, or danger, or difficulty — all 
the Sybarite tendencies of the wealthy, 
all the fearful profligacy of the poor." 
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"I do more than forget — I deny," 
said Arden; "I know not from what 
authors you may have drawn your 
pictures of life, Miss Cliflford, but I am 
sure they are false representations, or, at 
the best, pictures that distort the truth. 
I do not call refined tastes, and the 
graces and amenities of civilized life, 
eflfeminate. I believe the most refined, 
the most graceful and courteous of the 
most refined and courteous class among 
us, have written on their hearts the 
old motto, 'Noblesse oblige.' Let but 
danger summon them, and, believe me, 
that from luxurious drawing-rooms and 
woman's gentle society, from the dance 
and the song, even from the dice and 
the wine-cup, and scenes I may not speak 
of, will come forth these youths you 
deem eflfeminate, with their fine- traced 
features, and soft silver lisp of fashion, 
and the hyacinthine curls, and the 
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newest shape of fashion in their garb; 
and with the perfume of their soft; 
existence yet upon them, they wiU ride 
forth, and ride on up to the cannon's 
mouth, cheerfully as rode the warriors 
of Edward and Henry to Cressy and to 
Agincourt. While of the poor, what 
shall I say?" And his voice grew deep, 
and trembled. "Oh, Miss Clifford, spare 
me hearing from your lips condemna- 
tion of the poor. Profligate 1 If you 
knew them you would not call them 
so; you would associate their names 
with images of all that is sweetest in 
our humanity. The world is not yet 
perfect, but there is perfection in many 
who dwell upon it; but most among 
the poor — ^the patient, labouring, long- 
suffering class, who make our England 
what she is — the envy oi^ the pattern 
for, all other nations." 

And now Ada would have argued 
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back, were it but to hear him speak 
thus — thus to call forth his deepest 
feelings in defence of our humanity — 
but they had reached the Lodge, and 
fell at once from the heights of their 
metaphysical converse to the quiet in- 
terchange of "good nights." 

And Arden, walking home, thought 
that girl, with her fine heart, and 
her bright intellect, and warm af- 
fections will make some man very 
happy. And then a mortal sadness fell 
upon his own heart — a dimness on his 
future, a weariness of life, a longing to 
have done with its toil and bitterness, 
and to lie down and be at rest for ever. 

Ada, clasping the transport of her 
love to her heart, sat far into the night, 
thinking of all he had said that night, 
recalling his looks, his tones, his gesttires, 
worshipping him from the depths of her 
dreaming heart. 
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And then came up the image of the 
boy Lionel, and that affection seemed a 
poor, cold, tame thing after the gor- 
geous, romance-coloured vision she had 
painted of a life with Arden, her hero, 
her love, the object of the girl's first, 
wild idolatry. 

Then she started from her dream to 
a bitter sense of the reality — ^to a know- 
ledge of what truth, duty, honour, de- 
manded of her — ^to the recollection that 
she was betrothed to Lionel Harwood, 
and that to her Hubert Arden could 
be but a dream. 

The next morning came a letter from 
Harriet Clayton, inviting Ada and Mr. 
Clifford to visit her. Ada wrote swiftly 
to accept the invitation; her resolve was 
taken — she would try to conquer this 
fatal passion — she would preserve her al- 
legiance to duty, but to do so she nlust 
flee from Hubert Arden. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A HUSBAND AS HE MAY BE. 

Tou know, sans doute, the kind of man I mean, 

Accomplished actor in lifers every scene. 

Who'd crush your heart out with his sweetest smile, 

Whispering some well-turned compliment the while ; 

Yet, good for common purposes of life, 

Bland husband to an acquiescent wife. 

Indulgent father to a faultless child. 

To studious servants softly phrased and mild. 

Blessed with obedient servants, children, wife, 

Such men play often good safe parts in life ; 

But thwarted, crossed, by wife or friend betrayed, 

They are the stuff from which a Palmer^s made. 

CM. 

Their visit at Mrs. Clajrton's extended 
over a month. Ada found her quondam 
friend much altered. Since her mar- 
riage she had lived exclusively in the 
beau monde^ and had acquired its tone 
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and trick. She did not rush to the 
hall door now to welcome Ada — she 
received her gracefully in her richly- 
furnished drawing-room. She was, it is 
true, charmed to see her, but her de- 
light was divested of its old exuberant 
expression — and so far Ada thought her 
friend greatly improved. She had never 
admired the boisterous school herself; 
she was enthusiastic, but her enthusiasm 
was that of heart, not of manner, and 
she much preferred Harriet's present 
well-bred softness to her girlish raptures. 
In Colonel Clayton she was disap- 
pointed. Perhaps even Harriet would 
now have confessed her picture over- 
drawn. He had, it is true, a fine 
handsome face as far as features went, 
but its calm amounted to stupidity, and 
the smile which Harriet praised as so 
sweet Ada thought ouly heavy. He 
made, however, a very good husband, 
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was very indulgent to his wife, and 
only annoyed if things did not go as 
smoothly as he wished. 

He hated noise or fuss, or disarrange- 
ment of any kind. He would dismiss 
a servant if his shoes creaked, but dis- 
miss him so blandly that the servant 
Vould think he was doing a' good- 
natured thing. 

I am inclined to think he would 
have divorced his wife with the same 
mild sangfroid, had he lived in the 
days of Sir Creswell Creswell, and 
had she indulged in too loud speaking, 
or a bad accent. Yet he had married 
Harriet Leslie, who was loud-spoken and 
boisterous enough. Yes, but our Colonel 
had confidence in himself; he knew that 
though Miss Leslie might talk loudly, 
Mrs. Clayton would not — and he was 
right. 

Before a week had passed Ada had 
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seen behind the scenes, and compre- 
hended the process that had changed 
volatile, frank-hearted Harriet Leslie into 
quiet, well-bred Mrs. Clayton. Then 
she began to loathe those splendid 
rooms opening one into another, and 
heaped with articles of luxe — the su- 
perb mirrors, the satin and velvet hang- 
ings, the Turkey and Aubusson carpets, 
the ormolu, the buhl, the marqueterie, 
the pietra dura, the rare old china, 
the paintings, and statues, and books in 
gorgeous bindings; she felt oppressed in 
that luxurious atmosphere — the air of 
the drawing-rooms seemed heavy as that 
of the hot-houses, for she saw that they 
were purchased by the disenchantment 
of a life. 

She had referred one night, when they 
were alone, to their old girlish days, 
and been answered by a burst of tears, 
and the confession that amidst all her 
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wealth Harriet Claj^on was unhappy — 
that her dream had not been realized — 
that she would gladly lay down all she 
possessed to be her old -happy self 
again. 

Here, then, thought Ada, was a spe- 
cimen of a marriage that had every 
earthly blessing save love; and what 
had it brought but misery, hid under 
costly robes and disguised with well-bred 
smiles, but still misery that ached the 
heart all the more that it might not 
betray itself on cheek or lip. 

It was natural that, seeing this mi- 
sery, Ada should forget there might be 
miseries of another kind— that, seeing 
her friend was unhappy though sur- 
rounded by splendour, she should fancy 
the splendour had something to do with 
her misery. We often make that mistake 
between the parceque and the quoique. 

Harriet is unhappy, thought Ada— pared 
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qv!elle est riche, when quoiqu'elle est riche 
would have been the truer rendering ; and 
straightway she began to paint pictures of 
felicity from which she banished all tint or 
trace of gilding, or velvet, or satin, and put, 
instead thereof, rosewood, and chintz, and 
muslin ; dressing up a very pretty cottage 
interior, and letting a peep of green turf 
and flower -knots be seen through the bay 
window, with a bend of the river in the 
distance. All this was very well ; but then 
into these pictures she found it necessary to 
introduce figures, male and female, and the 
latter was a capital likeness of herself ; but 
she never succeeded in the portrait of her 
companion ; for when she tried to paint 
him with fair hair, it would take a dark 
tinge — ^with blue eyes, they would deepen 
into brown — with the frank impetuosity of 
youth, he would assume the thoughtful 
gravity of a riper age — ^when, in short, she 
would have painted Lionel Harwood, he 
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took the shape and air of Hubert Arden. 
This struggle with conflicting feeUngs— 
with the duty she owed to one, the love she 
felt for the other — ^began to tell on Ada, 
She grew uneven in spirits and temper — a 
slight thing drew from her a petulant reply 
— ^her sleep became broken and feverish. 
Mr. Clifford perceived she was growing 
pale and thin. He said the late hours and 
the excitement of Clayton Court were too 
much for her. He was tired of it himself — 
tired of so many strange faces coming and 
going— tired of the soft, polished heartless- 
ness of all who came and went — tired of the 
solemn Colonel and his stately mansion. So 
they bade Harriet Clayton farewell ; and I 
doubt if Ada returned at all benefited by 
her visit. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

To her the last dread hour has oome, 

Great Queen of English story 1 
What now avails the memory 

Of all her regnant glory ? 

A heap of cushions on the ground, 

A murmur on the air, 
A courtier speeding to King James 

While she is dying there. 

These are the signs that mark the end 

Of England^s mighty Queen ; 
Alas ! how many a peasant's death 

Than this has happier been. 

CM. 

It seemed to Ada now as if all her girlhood 
had vanished, and the sadness of woman's 
experience had come upon her. She no 
longer found enjoyment in her former pur- 
suits. The books that once held such charm 
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for her seemed now false or feeble; the 
topics on which her father conversed, dull 
and frivolous ; Mrs. Harwood's sarcasm, 
Mary's sanctimony, and Louisa's common- 
places, irritated her alike; whUe she was 
unable to feel, or feign, interest in Mrs. 
Pindar's household concerns. She was 
suffering from that mental fever which de- 
prives its victim of all enjoyment in ex- 
istence, and consumes with the thirst for 
the one forbidden cup of happiness. 

" Ada, you look very iU,'' said Mr. Clif- 
ford, one morning. "Is anything the 
matter?" 

"No, papa — ^nothing whatever," replied 
Ada, hastily. 

" Are you tired of the country ? Do you 
wish for change?" 

" Oh 1 no, no !" she exclaimed. " I do 
not desire any change indeed." 

" Well, but you must get up your looks, 
or what will Master Lionel say when he 
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comes back ? Ah, I thought I should bring 
the colour to your cheeks. Well, well, dear, 
he is a fine fellow, and it may be silly, but, 
egad, I like the boy, and I believe I am 
better pleased than if you had accepted the 
fine Colonel at Clayton Court." 

"I should have thought more of you, 
papa — I feel it was wrong to have ac- 
cepted him without consulting you — I am 
very sorry I" 

" We can't put an old head on young 
shoulders ; it was all very natural ; I was 
not angry at the time, and I am well 
pleased now. I think he will make a good 
husband ; and do you know, I think he has 
stood his probation so well, that, if you wish 
it, I will have him back, and we will see 
about the settlements, and all that— eh, my 
darling?" 

Oh! God, had it come to this? — was 
there no escape, no hope ? Could she turn 
round now and tell her father that 
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she had deceived him, that all she had told 

• • 

him was false, that she did not love Lionel, 
that she loved another. Could she pro* 
claim herself so weak, so false ? At that 
instant she thought less of Lionel, less of 
Hubert, than of her own weak, guilty 
cowardice. 

It seemed then easier to throw away 
from her all her dreams of happiness, to 
conquer her love for Hubert, to be true to 
Lionel, than to tell her father that she had 
so changed in one short year. It seemed 
then. 

" Well, Ada, what do you say ? " 

" Not yet, papa ; he would not like it — I 
do not wish it — oh no, we can wait; " and 
she laughed hystericaUy. 

Mr. Clifford looked grave. 

^^Ada, you and Lionel have had no 
disagreement ? " 

" No, none." 

" Do you write to him often ? " 
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" Yes, once a month/' 

"Once a months He seemed puzzled; he 
looked at her — she was very pale. 

" Well, well, all lovers have secrets," said 
Mr. Clifford ; " only be open and frank to 
one another — don't have secrets there." 

" Don't have secrets there ! " She repeated 
the words to herself that night, tossing to 
and fro, too feverish for repose, till morn- 
ing, when she fell into that dead heavy 
sleep that so often succeeds a restless 
night. 

In the morning she rose to face another 
day of self-conflict. She walked out 
after breakfast, seeking for fatigue of 
body, to numb her mental wretched- 
ness, and, turning round the angle of a 
quiet lane, came face to face with 
Hubert Arden. 

Each saw the sudden flash of joy 
that lit the other's face— each yielded 
to the rapture of the moment; and the 
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hurried greeting, tremulous with emotion, 
the quick clasp of the hand, the silence 
that followed, rendered the meeting more 
like that of acknowledged lovers than 
of mere acquaintances. They walked 
on; a strange happiness filled Ada's 
heart — ^not a joyous, unthinking happi- 
ness — ^rather one blended with sadness 
and awe. To feel he was near her once 
more was deep contentment — ^to know 
that he ought to be nothing to her, 
that, in cherishing his image, she was 
violating a solemn duty, caused her to 
tremble with vague apprehension ; if she 
had any wish then, it was that, while 
he was near, death might seize her — 
that she might fearlessly breathe out 
her secret with her last breath, and 
pass away from her vexed life beneath 
his gaze of unswerving devotion. 

These wild wishes visit the young often ; 
to them trial is so new and sorrow so 
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terrible, they feel as if they could not long 
endure its agony, and the grave is not 
to them the drear reality it is to the old ; 
poets have breathed their sweetest lays 
around it; the C3rpress and the laurei over-* 
shadow it with pleasant shelter, grass and 
wild flowers sweeten the earth around — ^all 
in their picture is soothing to the anguished 
spirits; and from the storm, and strife, and 
anxiety of life they turn often an eager 
look to the quiet churchyard and the white 
stone gleaming from the yew-tree's shadow. 
Far different when, with feelings less keen, 
and hopes subdued to the realities of life, 
the aged draw near the shelter of the 
grave; they hear not the poet's lay, they 
mark not the picturesque site, the shading 
trees, the grass, the flowers — ^they see death 
in its stem reality; and knowing they must 
soon lie down and be forgotten, when 
^^ the place that knew them once shall 
know them no more," they would fam 
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ding as long as possible to the warmth, 
and the Ughts, and the friendships of the 
world. Could they but feel that none of 
this dreariness pertains to them — ^that it is 
only the poor toil-worn carcass that lies in 
the dark grave — ^that they will but fall 
asleep here to wake to some brighter and 
fiurer existence, which shall have its own 
shape and form, its own work and duty, 
its own allotted end, all planned and pre- 
pared by the same Infinite Benevolence that 
is with us in all the stages of our eternal 
life, in this and in all future ones I 

^^ Did you enjoy your visit, Miss Clif- 
ford?" 

^^No, I was glad to come back to the 
country and quiet" 

" Which I would so gladly exchange for 
the life of cities." 

"You wish, then, to leave us?" 

"No, Miss Clifford, you interpret 
wrongly ; but I am nothing to any here— 
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I serve, I benefit none, not even myself. 
I think, could I take part in the active 
life of a city, I might be more useful 
to myself and others." 

"What city would you prefer?** 
"London, for it epitomises the world." 
" I should like to live in London also ; 
I think life there must be fuller and 
richer than elsewhere." 

" It is," said Herbert. " To me it seems 
that the man whose lot is cast in London 
has drawn one of Fortune's fairest prizes 
—or, to speak more truly, been favoured 
by Providence as none who dwell in other 
lands or other cities have been." 

" And yet you must love the country,** 
said Ada; "its calm landscapes, its full 
meadows, its garden, grove, and orchard, 
the vaUeys pasturing the happy cattle, 
the exulting rivers as they rush brimming 
to the sea, the village spire rising through 
the distant woodland, the minster chimes 
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sprinkled from its hoary towers — all the 
sights and sounds of rural life that are 
so suggestive of repose and innocence, must 
surely have a charm for you." 

"They have," said Arden, "a great 
charm, yet not so great as other pic- 
tures I could paint. Where holds the 
country in its fair valleys a scene to 
fill the heart and bring tears to the 
eyes, as does the solemn grandeur of 
the panorama seen from any bridge in 
London? When the autumn twilight is 
deepening round the mighty town, and 
her vastness looms infinite through the 
deep hues shed from thick piled masses 
of orange cloud, gathered behind the 
towers of the Abbey and the minarets 
of the Parliament - houses, then through 
that deepening twilight and orange haze, 
and all the touching sadness of an au- 
tumn evening, everything takes a gran- 
deur refused it in the earlier portion 
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of the day; then seem the bridge&( 
causeways stretching over some yet 
mightier river, and linking rather two 
continents than two shores of a town; 
then might we fancy a Venice of pa- 
laces lined the Thames, from whence 
every mean and sordid object has va- 
nished, leaving a vista down which dome 
and tower and steeple stretch off into an 
endless perspective, that chains the gaze 
and lures the fancy of the wanderer, 
who, pausing on one of London's many 
bridges, confesses that earth holds no 
prospect to rival that he gazes on." 

"But how much your picture owes 
to fancy! — mine was, at least, taken 
from nature." 

"No pictures please us like those 
that leave much to ima^ation; they 
hold a double charm — delighting the 
eye, making appeal to the heart" 

"However, one cannot always stand 
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on a bridge," said Ada; "and I believe 
the streets of London have but few 
charms/* 

"Has the story of the past, then, no 
charm?" asked Arden — "or the poetry 
that h^s gathered age by age around 
nigh every street and alley of old Lon- 
don, till to walk through them is to re- 
call the pages that chronicle the deeds 
and names of our island story. Is it 
nothing to know that here came Chau- 
cer, and touched the spot that has 
glowed golden ever since in the light 
his verse has shed upon it; that 
here came Henry in the flush of 
his fame from Agincourt, passing 
where erewhile had passed to prison 
and to death the last Plantagenet; that 
there winds the pathway where walked 
on her coronation day the ten days 
queen of England, Ireland, and France — 
whom another revolving year would see 
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walking, discrowned and widowed, to lay 
the head so stored with piety and wisdom 
on the block from which had fallen, 
it seemed but yesterday to some, heads 
crowned, too, with a queenly diadem, 
but lacking the wisdom of hers. And 
here, through streets costly in their 
bravery, amid the deep rejoicing of the 
multitude, comes the young, the lovely, 
the magnificent Elizabeth — not her of 
the ruff, and wrinkles, and diamonds, 
but that bright creature that had 
romped with Seymour, and given him 
the love of a heart then virgin of 
Leicester or of Essex — that glorious 
creature who has won the love of Eng- 
lishmen for evermore! I have never 
walked up Fleet Street that I have not 
beheld her in the brightness of her 
youth and beauty, the grandest being 
that has worn the form of woman." 
"And," said Ada, with a thrill of 
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indignation, " the woman who sent 
Essex and Mary to the block, who 
persecuted Catherine Grey, whose sister's 
wrongs should have made her sacred — 
who made age ridiculous with the fol* 
lies of youth; the coldest, most selfish, 
egotistical being that has ever worn the 
form of woman." 

Hubert's eyes spoke his enjoyment; 
it was pleasant to him to call the 
flush to Ada's cheek and the fire to her 
eye — ^to interest, to excite her thus on 
topics of a loftier nature than most 
women care for. 

"Then I suppose you prefer Queen 
Anne?" he said. 

Ada was not ashamed to say she did — 
to say she preferred the devoted wife, the 
tender mother, the affectionate, long-en- 
during friend, the well-intending religious 
woman, the queen who wore as her de- 
vice a heart graven with the words, " En- 
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tirely English I " — ^finally, the woman done 
to death by the fierce broils of selfish 
men, and leaving behind her in church and 
state monuments of her kind heart and 
benevolent spirit — ^to the fierce domineer- 
ing Tudor. And Hubert felt that she had 
taken the side that was most womanly, 
most proper for her, a woman, to take, 
though for himself he still retained his 
homage for the great lion-hearted Eliza- 
beth, and refused it to good-natured, fat 
Queen Anne. Then they talked of litera- 
ture, and of pictures; and from the story 
of the past came to that of our own day, 
and spoke of its chief men and women — 
of what it had achieved — of what it gave 
promise of achieving. They went on 
to paint a golden future, and talked 
as if they were to take part in it; 
then at a pause fell cold and dead on the 
heart of each the recollection that they 
were together but for a fleeting hour. 
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that their paths in life lay apart — 
that they, so meet to be helpers to each 
other, were destined to separate lots. 
Was it wonderful that, feeling this, pru*- 
dence should at length give way, and 
passion o'er-sweep its barriers— that Hu- 
bert should utter words he had thought 
never to have breathed — that Ada should 
hear that the love she prized beyond all else 
was hers — ^hear him paint that very lot of 
toU sweetened by affection she had so 
often painted to herself — ^lose herself for a 
moment in the magic of that dream, and 
then awake with a start of agony to the 
recollection of her promise to another. 

Still, to have lived to hear that Hubert 
loved her was much — it seemed to raise 
her beyond herself; one loved by him 
must not be weak or wanting in truth. 
And so she spoke in low and sad accents, 
the misery of her heart wailing through 
them. 

VOL. II. Q 
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"Hubert — ^for I will call you so for 
once — my own, my only choice, if you 
care to hear that your words would have 
blessed me beyond all my dearest wishes 
had I been free, I tell you so frankly. 
They would have done so — ^now, now it 
is too late. Scorn me as you will, you 
must hear the truth — I must wed another ; 
but, Hubert, you only have my heart." 

She spoke with a great effort, but with 
a resolute determination that he at least 
should know the truth; that for him 
there should be no subterfuge, no decep- 
tion; no matter at the cost of what 
shame that confession should be made, 
he should know that she had not lured 
him on from woman's vanity, but because 
in her heart was a love that answered 
his. 

And he — ^he seemed scarcely to compre- 
hend her, but slowly appeared to break on 
him the full meaning of her words ; and 
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shall we blame him if then he felt only 
for himself, felt that he had been griev- 
ously wronged — ^that she, stooping from 
her sphere, had indulged and flattered, and 
led him on to forget his own resolves — 
that, against the warnings of his 
calmer self, she had, by the force of her 
beauty, and the tender confidence of her 
manner, drawn from him his secret— and 
that then she had turned round and 
said, 

" I love you, but I must wed another ! '^ 
Tales he had heard of woman's wiles 
and woman's treachery thronged his brain ; 
then he turned round, and she shrank 
before the fierce indignation of his bear- 
ing. 

"I thank you. Miss Clifford,'^ he said, 
^^for teaching me a lesson I shall not 
soon forget. I might have known that it 
was not my part to play the fool and 
talk of love, that my lot was cast among 

q2 
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my books, and in my study, and I 
did know it till you caused me to for^ 
get that a mere man has no right to 
aspire to the hand of a lady — ^no right 
but that plain one of nature which you 
despise and trample under foot; for I 
was your equal, Miss Clifford, till I 
humbled myself before you, and became 
a thing for your woman's pride to make 
sport of. Well, I thank you again for 
the lesson; it has raised me from the 
position of your suppliant to that level 
from which, when Hubert Arden again 
descends to entreat Miss Clifford, he 
will merit all that her scorn can bestow 
upon him." 

"Hubert! Hubert!'^ 

He heard her not. He was gone in 
his rage through the trees that skirted 
that path through the wood, and she 
stood alone, with that agonised cry on 
her lips. There was no one near, and 
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she sank at the foot of a tree weary 
and desolate, with sick heart and dizzy 
brain. 

Now her punishment had come upon 
her. Now she felt that love and truth 
were not things to be trifled with. 
She remembered how she had played 
with Lionel's affection, and here, heavier 
than she could bear, came retribution. 

Oh! those cruel, cruel words, taunting 
her with scorn of his simple manhood — 
she whose faith had ever been in the 
man, and not in gifts of birth and 
fortune — she who in her girlish creed 
had pronounced all men equal whose 
souls were on a level, was fiercely ac- 
cused of scorning Arden because he was 
not rich in gold or rank. 

And he had hardly listened to her avowal 
of love, strong and deep as his; while he had 
accused her of luring him on, of making 
him the sport of her vanity— he whose 
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approbation she would have died to 
secure. 

Ah ! some bitterness, some sense of 
wrong burned in her heart now, and 
strengthened her as she rose and made 
for home and the shelter of her room. 

Poor girl! she had never thought to 
feel such misery as this. It made her 
reckless after awhile; her heart seemed 
steeled now; she could laugh and 
jest — could persuade her father that her 
health and spirits were better — could 
write longer, kinder letters to Lionel, — 
the tempest of passion was p€ist, and 
the icy calm of despair had stolen over 
her. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 

And have thy walls indeed looked on 

Those lovdy sisters three, 
Old House, whose front from out the grove 

Now looketh forth on me? 

Hast seen the peach-bloom ripen fast 

On each transparent cheek, 
Wax richer tints from day to day, 

Then fade from week to week? 

Ah I was it so? — ah ! then, Old House, 

I may not envy thee : 
I may not wish all thou hast seen 

That I, too, were to see. 

CM. 

And what, then, must we think of Ar- 
den? — that he was a vain, egotistical 
puppy? Not quite that, I think, though 
I grant you he was OTuel, brutal, most 
unjust — ^but then, remember, he did not 
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know it ; and are we never cruel, brutal, 
unjust, when we do not know it? When 
our pride has been wounded, and our 
love rejected, and our heart stung, and 
our brain on fire, have we never said 
hot, hasty, cruel words? 

It is all very well to say that men 
ought to be always courteous and chi- 
valrous in their bearing towards women : 
so they ought — so we ought — so I hope 
we generally are; but for all that a 
crisis will come when the old savage 
nature will rise within us — when, if we 
think we have been wronged and made 
sport of, we shall utter speeches that have 
not waited to put on their court dress, 
or to pass muster before my Lady Eti- 
quette; but come out naked, and gross, 
and indelicate, from the old corrupt 
heart of man. 

And Hubert was proud and reserved by 
nature, and Ada had drawn him out of 
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his pride and reserve; and then, as he 
believed, when she had brought him to her 
feet, had dismissed him with a woman's 
subterfuge — bad if it were a subterfuge, 
worse if it were the truth. And a 
hard, harsh judgment of woman entered 
his mind— a scorn of her Uttlenesses, 
her vanities, her coquetries; and we can 
assure the reader he was not a better 
man for passing that judgment. But, 
indeed, Hubert was only to be esteemed 
for certain qualities ; he was very sincere, 
and honest, and self-sacrificing; but he 
wa« not emmently liberal-minded or 
wide -hearted; he had a clear vision, 
but it looked straight before him, and 
did not take in much of the landscape 
around. 

Such characters as his fail to make 
allowances, to see extenuations ; they pass 
sentence on what is done, without con- 
sidering what has been resisted. They 
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are not the kind of men I would choose 
for my judge; for though they would 
decide fairly from the evidence before 
them, they would not look outside it to 
see from what passions or prejudices it 
might have proceeded. 

What now was he to do? — ^return to 
his books, to his former grave, student 
life, and forget that he had strayed out- 
side its precincts, forget that he had 
dreamed in green lanes some of those 
dreams that intoxicate the brain of youth. 
So he resolved, and for a week fancied 
he had succeeded ; but as the indignation 
that had filled his heart, to the exclusion 
of softer feelings, burned out, he found 
the task more difficult, and soon it 
became impossible. 

And this it is, you see, to be in love : 
instead of the calm, equable life you 
once led, reading the old thinkers, deep 
in the quiet of books, hours lapsing over 
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you softly as the sands glide from the 
glass at your elbow, you are plunged 
into a wretched fever, that renders you 
restless, discontented, miserable ; and aU 
for what? — ^because some pretty face 
won't smile on your suit ; when, if you 
knew all, perhaps it is the luckiest thing 
that can befaU you, as you will say when 
you have lived to see the pretty face 
thin, worn, and wrinkled, or fat, red, and 
turgid, as the case may be. Oh ! that ever 
the tender romance of young love 
should meet that stem reality. Better, 
I think, when its beauty and its tender- 
ness are fixed for ever by death, so that 
ever in our memories may live that 
sweet haunting image of the loveliness 
that has put on immortality. This is a 
hard, trying world, and few things 
stand its test. 

1 wonder if young Hallam had lived 
to be middle - aged, and staid, and 
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respectable, would Tennyson have glori- 
fied him in immortal verse, and would 
the reality have had for him the love- 
liness of the picture hung up in the 
innermost chamber of his soul? 

Perhaps — for Friendship looks with 
calm, earnest eyes deep into the heart 
of things, and the Mendship of true- 
hearted men has before this been tested 
by every method of trial, and has stood 
the furnace that would have shattered 
love into atoms. 

It is rarely found in perfection indeed. 
A few couples shine here and there 
over the world's history, names too 
familiar to need repetition, sufficing to 
show to what sublime heights of heroism 
friendship can attain ; and we may 
perhaps venture to believe that down in 
the still valleys of undistinguised lives 
may sometimes too have blossomed 
afi^ctions not inferior in sweetness and 
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beauty to theirs ; yet out of all the 
world's vast heap of dead rose leaves, 
I fear me we can distil but few drops of 
the attar. 

A month had passed, and Hubert 
Arden, lifting his head from the book he 
was translating, said, 

" Mother, I can stay here no longer — I 
have tried to endure this life, and I find 
it beyond my strength." 

Mrs. Arden had brought her work 
into his study, as was her wont in the 
winter evenings. 

"Hubert, what is the matter?" she 
asked, regarding him steadfastly. " I 
have watched you closely, and I see some- 
thing weighs on your mind; will you 
confide in me ?" 

"What shaU I confide? That I desire 
a more active life — ^the society of men — 
to live in the world — in short, to live in 
London ?" 
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"No, Hubert, not this, but the cause 
of this." 

"The cause I Why seek a cause for 
what is so natural? — the cause lies on 
the surface." 

"Not quite, and yet I have divined it 
— ^you love Miss Clifford." 

"Mother?" 

"And you are miserable because she 
does not return your passion. Well, 
Hubert, you have sacrified much for me, 
it is my turn now. I wiU go to London 
with you — does that satisfy you?" 

"It does, and, believe me, I would not 
have asked this sacrifice if I did not 
hope to turn it to good account." 

"We will go, then. And so, Hubert, 
you would have left me to follow thb 
girl, who has despised you." 

"I shall never leave you now, mo- 
ther." 

She smiled faintly. 
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" Till the next pretty face smiles an in- 
vitation." 

" You do not . know me if you think 
so— my senses have returned now." 

"Then we shall leave this before you 
lose them again. Can you risk waiting 
two months till the present quarter has 
expired for which we hold the house." 

**Two months? — yes, when at the end I 
may hope to enter on a new life, and bury 
her image beneath my own achieve- 
ments." 

" My son ! And I have held you back 
from this achievement — chained you to a 
life irksome to you, still so young. Ah, 
Hubert I I have been sadly selfish — will 
you forgive me?" 

Mrs. Arden had awoke to the truth, 
taught by the danger of losing her son. 
She had begun to perceive how ill-suited 
that quiet country existence was to one 
of his temper. The imaginary danger 
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she feared from her husband's persecu- 
tions was lost in the real danger that 
threatened her son ; and thus she was 
brought to consent to what Hubert had 
desired, yet dreaded to ask. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

TRUE LOVE AND ITS COUNTERFEIT. 

How seldom do we loye aright ; 

Too soon, or else too late, 
We see the face shine on us that 

Henceforth must rule our fate. 

How could we know until we read 

The truth from those deep eyes, 
That all we had deemed loye before, 

That wore loye^s borrowed guise ; 

That mimicked loye in eyery phrase, 

That could loye's tone assume. 
Would prove a very jackdaw drest 

In peacocks borrowed plume? 

CM. 

"Indeed, Ada, I don't think you are 
looking weU. Now, do promise me to 
take an egg beaten in brandy every 
morning." 

"There is nothing the matter with me, 

VOL. II. R 
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Mrs. Pindar; but we will not talk about 
myself — how are the children?" 

" They are all well, thank you ; though 
it is wonderful, for what with the sliding 
on the banisters and leaping over the 
pond, I live in a constant state of nerves. 
Next to having a family of one's own, 
one's step-children cause one the greatest 
anxiety. Dear me I who can that be? — 
there was a ring, and I declare Hannah 
ain't fit to be seen." 

Mrs. Pindar ran off to see that Hannah 
did not open the door in a guise likely 
to shock her visitors. 

" Oh, it is only poor Mrs. Arden !" said 
Mrs. Pindar, running back; and "Mrs. 
Arden 1" announced Hannah. 

Mrs. Arden stalked into the room very 
like Lewis's "grim white woman," kissed 
Mrs. Pindar, scowled at Ada, knocked 
down a china jar, and swept a work-basket 
off the table. 
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**I don't know, Mrs. Pindar, whether 
you are aware that we are about to leave 
the neighbourhood?" 

"Dear me, no I About to leave us? — 
what can have made you think of that — 
and Mr. Hubert?" 

"My son wishes it; it is his wish, not 
mine." 

"Ah, I daresay the place is too quiet 
for him; indeed, I thought it very quiet 
myself when I first came here — so out of 
the way, you know ; and of course young 
men like variety." 

"Of course, Mrs. Pindar, of course, 
most young men do, but Hubert does 
not; I don't wish you to suppose Hubert 
a light or fickle character, Mrs. Pindar, 
or one who does not know his own 
mind, or takes pleasure in wounding 
other people's feelings, first drawing them 
on like a glove, and then casting them 
off like a poor relation." 

b2 
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" My goodness I Mrs. Arden, I did not 
suppose any such thing — ^what can have 
made you think so ? '* 

" Not that Hubert cares, not he indeed — 
he can afford to despise such base con- 
duct" 

*'Why, gracious me, Mrs. Arden, you 
don't mean that, that — " 

"No matter what I mean, Mrs. Pindar, 
I came to bid you good-bye, and to shake 
the dust off my shoes; but I am not 
sorry to have been able to speak my 
mind. And now 1 am off — ^good-bye ; but 
if you come to London, don't forget to 
come and see us." 

Down went a spider-table and a fire- 
screen, but before she had reached the 
door Mrs. Arden was confronted by 
Ada. 

" Gk)od-bye, Mrs. Arden ; " she held out 
her hand, Mrs. Arden could not refuse 
it; their eyes met, and Mrs. Arden's 
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heart smote her. Poor woman, she, who 
knew the tell-tale tokens of wasted affec- 
tions, could not mistake the sadness that 
looked out from Ada's eyes, now looking 
so large and dark in her pale wasted 
face. 

" Do not judge me too harshly," Ada 
murmured, in accents that only Mrs. Ar- 
den could hear, and turned away ; but 
Mrs. Arden suddenly drew her back, 
folded her in her arms, and kissed her; 
then hurried away without speaking. 

" Ah ! poor thing," said Mrs. Pindar, 
touching her forehead, "she grows worse 
and worse — decidedly cracky." 

Hubert's mother had kissed her; that 
kiss seemed to bum like fire into Ada's 
brain, and to draw out all her heart and 
soul in a deep yearning towards the poor, 
tried, fanciful woman, who had so quickly 
pierced into her heart, and read its truth. 
She did not sleep that night, but her un« 
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rest was not now fevered and wretched. 
She was nerving herself for what at last 
she saw to he her duty; she marvelled 
now how she could so long have 
missed it, how she could have hidden away 
the truth beneath those flimsy sophistries 
with which she had deluded herself into 
believing that it was possible to divorce 
duty from love, as she had striven to do, 
that it could ever be right to wed one 
man and love another. She saw now the 
double wrong, the double cruelty of 
which she would have been guilty, had 
she continued to stifle her love for Hu- 
bert, and to persevere in the performance 
of her promise to Lionel She saw now, 
as she ought to have seen from the first, 
that our allegiance is due, above all else, 
to truth^ — that we cannot disregard its 
claims without inflicting wrong on our- 
selves and others; and rising from her 
knees with the mists of prejudice washed 
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away from her eyes, with chastened 
heart and a deep sense of her responsibi- 
lity, she wrote to Hubert Arden: — 

" I will tell you all the truth, and leave 
my destiny in your hands. In a moment- 
yet, as I believed, with all sincerity— I pro- 
mised Lionel Harwood that I would one 
day be his wife. Believing in me, he 
left home; and his aim has been to attain 
fame and fortune, that he might bring 
both as offerings to me. It was not till 
he had left us that I guessed the secret 
of my own heart, and— for I wiU disguise 
nothing — ^found I loved another; that other, 
you. From the moment of making the dis- 
covery, I strove to overcome feelings that 
I feared could but draw down unhappi- 
ness on us all; and when at last you 
spoke to me of love, I rejected you, be- 
cause I fancied it my duty. I confess 
my error now — confess my heart is yours; 
but I do so with a pang such as only 
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guilty creatures can feel ; for I have been, 
I am, guilty to that young, high-souled 
lad, who trusted, who trusts yet, in me; 
but I would save myself from yet 
heavier guUt, that of professing myself 
true to him, when in heart I am false ; he 
shall know all, shall know he has a 
right to scorn and loathe me, as perhaps 
you have already done ; for to you, too, I 
have been guilty. Let me now make what 
atonement I can — ^let me ask your par- 
don — ^let me teU you solemnly that I have 
loved, that I shall love, no other — that on 
your way my prayers shall wait, and 
that I shaU. cherish the hope that one 
day, from the heights of fortune to which 
I pray you may attain, you will look 
down and forgive the wrong done you by 

"Ada Clifford." 
Dear readers, you guess the result of 
that letter. You know that Hubert 
Arden did not leave Rilsmead yet awhile, 
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where life had now opened to him, in 
the soft, tender colours whence trial has 
taken the false glare of romance, but 
left the imperishable hues of love that 
has been touched by the dew of sor- 
row. 
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CHAPTER XVL 
Clara's diaby. 

Some mysteiy is hovering round, 

I feel its omen here ; 
My heart foretells a future dark 

With many a care and fear. 

That these are fancies wild and vain 

I know that some will say, 
Whose hearts have ever strangers been 

To superstition^s sway. 

Yet grant it so— and still a veil 

They cannot pierce is cast 
O^er images that throng the mind 

From some mysterious past. 

CM. 

It is near midnight, and Clara Dor- 
rington, in her bedroom at Dorrington 
Park, is writing hurriedly in her diary : — 

" Tuesday, October 21st. 

**What a hurried movement we have 
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made from London!— and how strange 
that my aunt Dorrington should have 
. J upon », f.l .t ^^ ^ 
interview as to induce him to come 
here I Everything seems to me so strange, 
I can hardly convince myself it is not 
a dream. This morning in Hunter 
Street, and to-night in Dorrington Park. 
As yet I have seen little of this house; 
what I have seen is very magnificent 
but gloomy, I think, and I suppose it 
is this gloom that seems to fling a 
shade on my spirits and oppress my 
heart. 

"My aunt has very fascinating man- 
ners, and is still very handsome, I do 
not wonder that papa is charmed with 
her, she is so attentive and so kind to 
him. Yet it seemed to me, with all this 
urbanity, that she takes interest or plea- 
sure in drawing out his weaknesses or 
oddities — which am I to caU them? — 
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and it is strange, but I cannot feel as 
if we were among fnends; I cannot 
account for the distrust that has seized 
on me, but I will write it down in all 
its glaring foUy, and when I see it 
Stare me in the face in black and 
white, perhaps I shall laugh at its ab- 
surdity. 

" I feel, then, as if Mrs. Dorrington's 
sudden visit in London and her invitation 
here were a plot — ^but for what? That 
I cannot conjecture. Apparently she 
can have no motive but the wish to 
show kindness to relatives to whom, 
doubtless, she feels she owes some re- 
paration for depriving them of theu- in- 
heritance — ^for, after all, the estate should 
be my father's. 

" Well, then, is not that motive enough ? 
Perhaps — and yet I suspect some other 
and deeper motive; and, now that I have 
written my silly thought down, I cannot 
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laugh at it as I had hoped to have 
done. Let me turn to some other sub- 
ject, in hopes of getting rid of it. 

"Our friends, Lionel and Walter, what 
are they doing, I wonder? And what 
will they say when they find us flown? 
I admire Lionel Harwood's character 
greatly; it has all the generous enthu- 
siasm of youth, and yet it is calm and 
strong. I feel that were I in difficulty 
or sorrow, there are few — none perhaps — 
to whom I would so readily apply for 
counsel and help as to Lionel Har- 
wood. I hear it strike twelve. What 
will to-morrow bring forth, I won- 
der." 

** Wednesday, October 22iid. 

" This place is very beautiful by day- 
light — the grounds I mean, for the house 
is too large and gloomy to please me. 
The day has passed over very quietly. 
On coming down to breakfast I was in- 
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troduced to my aunt's son — ^my cousin, I 
suppose, I must call him, for shortness — 
Mr. Edmund Morton. He seemed pain- 
fully shy, but I believe his health is very 
delicate. He was not weU enough to ap- 
pear last night — so his mother said. I 
half suspect it was diffidence kept him 
away. 

"I feel interested in this young man, 
with so many advantages of fortune — ^the 
heir to, and almost the master of. Dor- 
rington Park ; yet so diffident and re- 
tiring, his shyness, however, never dege- 
nerating into awkwardness. Indeed, I have 
never seen anyone more graceful or re- 
fined in all his actions and movements. 
His manner to his mother is very gentle 
and affectionate, and almost too submis- 
sive; yet it is plain she loves him pas- 
sionately, and I liked my aunt for the 
first time to-day as I detected the fond, 
proud, almost worshipping gaze she bent 
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on her son, when he was not observant 
of her." 

" Wednesday, October 29th. 

"A week has gone by; Edmund Mor- 
ton's shyness has somewhat diminished, 
and I have discovered that his mind is 
cultivated in no ordinary degree. As I 
know more of this young man, I begin 
to feel a profound pity for him; for I 
perceive that, while his intellect has 
been cultivated, nothing has been done 
to educate his moral nature; indeed, of 
moral duties he seems to have little or 
no conception. Naturally tender-hearted, 
he shrinks from inflicting or from endur- 
ing pain, and he is aflfectionate and 
sweet-tempered — ^beyond this he has no 
morality : he stares when I speak of 
heroism, or self-sacrifice, or duty — ^he has 
scarcely a glimmering of what the 
words mean. What is one to say to a 
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temper and disposition like this ? That it 
is not wanting in a certain grace and 
attractiveness — ^that it might excite a 
mother's or a sister's fondness, but that it 
never could win the esteem, and so I 
hope not the love, of any right-think- 
ing woman. My aunt seems pleased 
that her son should be much with me; 
I suppose she knows there is no danger 
to be apprehended, and considers my 
lack of personal attractions as a suffi- 
cient security against her son losing 
his heart; she does not, I daresay, 
guess that, well-grounded as that security 
may be, she has a yet stronger one in 
my breast. I could love Edmund Mor- 
ton as a sister, but never in any other 
way." 

** November 10th. 

"We shall be here three weeks to- 
morrow, and I must confess they have 
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passed quickly, and on the whole pleasantly. 
It is as well to be away from London 
this dull November weather; and as yet 
there seems no indication of our return. 
My father grows daily more fascinated 
by my aunt ; she is beginning to exercise 
a powerful influence over him. I wish 
she were less of a puzzle to me, and 
that I could divest myself of the idea 
that she is playing some hidden game. 
That she. keeps a watch on us, I feel 
certain. When I have suddenly looked 
up from my book or work I have 
caught her eyes fixed on me, and in 
their gaze there was something that 
made my blood run cold; that is a 
strong phrase, and yet it does not ex- 
aggerate the sensation I experienced. I 
have noticed, too, that she furtively fol- 
lows my father's movements, and I cannot 
but think it is her aim to lead him to a 
display of his peculiarities or weaknesses. 

VOL. II. s 
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" During the last week we have had 
guests at dinner: Mr. Graham and Dr. 
Mowbray. Mr. Graham is the vicar of 
Dorrington, and Dr. Mowbray practises, 
I believe, in the neighbourhood. They 
are both what I would call toadies of 
Mrs, Dorrington's — not exactly gross 
flatterers, but as she leads they follow ; 
they are ready to adopt her opinions, 
and to look at everything from her 
point of view. 

" Mr. Graham is what they call High 
Church -^ a niminy, piminy, pippen- 
faced little man, dressed like a Catholic 
priest ; not wicked, I think — only weak ; 
but I am not sure if I do not respect 
a man who dares to do wrong, more 
than one who is merely kept from 
doing it because he is afraid. 

"Dr. Mowbray, I think, is a man who 
would have less scruples in accomplish- 
ing his purpose, and his great pur- 
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pose seems to be to please my aunt. 
Is it possible, I wonder, that this man 
can hope that she may be induced to 
look favourably on him? His admiration 
is evidently sincere, and, indeed, the 
more I see of my aunt the more I feel 
what powers of fascination she possesses. 
It is not that her conversation is very 
witty or brilliant — it is something in her 
look, her manner, the inflection of her 
voice— that nameless something, which 
very few women, and stiU fewer men, 
possess, and which I must call fascination, 
though that does not satisfactorily define 
the permanence of the power she exer- 
cises, that I, at least, imagine she can 
exercise. It seems to me as if she could 
not only charm for the evening, but 
could, as well, leave a fixed, indelible 
impress on the mind of anyone she 
aimed at influencing. 

"Such is the control she exercises over 

s2 
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her son. Edmund is undoubtedly attached 
to his mother, but mere filial love would 
never merge his will so completely in 
hers : men may love their mothers fondly, 
and yet think and act for themselves. 
It is true, Edtiaund's nature is naturally 
weak, but then weakness of character 
generally exhibits itself in petty exhibi- 
tions of self-wiU in one's own family; so 
that I do not trace Edmund Morton's 
unqualified submission to his mother 
either to his affection or his weakness, 
but rather to that controlling spell which 
Mrs. Dorrington has the power of employ- 
ing. 

"I hope she is not beginning to exer- 
cise it too much over my father, he 
makes so much of her lightest wish. 

"I have commenced the study of 
Italian under Edmund's tuition. It is a 
pleasure to hear him read that melting 
language — ^his voice is so low and musical, 
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with sometixing of a plaintive cadence in 
it I asked him to read the ^Bridge of 
Sighs' yesterday, and he made me weep, 
the mournful pathos in his voice kept up 
such sad music to that sad, sad rhyme. 

'^One circumstance has annoyed me 
gready, the light in which both Mr. 
Graham and Dr. Mowbray seem to regard 
my father; they address him always in 
that soothing tone one uses to an irrita- 
ble patient; and no matter how absurd 
or flighty a remark he may make, they 
appear to humour it as a delusion that 
ought to be tolerated. Good heavens! 
if it should be that Dr. Mowbray's skiU 
detects the lurking elements of aberration 
of intellect ? — ^but no, no, the thought is 
too horrible I But why should my aunt 
have drawn from, him the account of 
how he was followed and watched in 
London — why have led him to rhapso- 
dize on that, horrid spirit-rapping — ^why 
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lead him to represent his first meeting 
with Mr. Harwood, and his rambles in 
search of the scenes in Dickens's works, 
in such strange, ridiculous colours? 

" I saw the suspicion on Dr. Mowbray's 
countenance when my poor father talked 
on in this — ^to those who know not his 
eccentricities — wild strain; and again 
and again I ask myself, Was this done 
unintentionally, or has my aunt some 
motive in it?" 

(( December Ist. 

"My fears and suspicions, for some 
time lulled to rest, have been again ex- 
cited by what, look on it in any light, seems 
singular enough to at least arouse my 
curiosity. Last night I sat up so late 
reading, that my candle burned down in 
the socket before I perceived it was get- 
ting low. I knew I should find a can- 
dle in the hall, and went in search of it. 
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moving as noiselessly as possible, so as 
not to disturb anyone. I was surprised, 
on passing the library door, to see a 
stream of light come from under it. 
I paused to consider whether I had 
better not enter and ascertain the 
cause of a light burning there at so un- 
usual an hour, when I caught the sound 
of voices within and near the door, and 
could distinguish them as those of my 
aunt and my father's valet, Price. My as- 
tonishment was so great that I stood as 
it were fixed to the ground, when the 
door opened, and my aunt, walking out 
with a light in her hand, saw that I had 
been standing in the dark, and apparently 
listening at the door. Never have I be- 
held a human countenance undergo so 
fearful a change as hers did then. I shall, 
I fancy, carry the remembrance of that 
demoniac look of blended fear and rage 
to my grave. For a few moments we 
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stood facing each other, "while I felt each 
moment as if I should faint 

** * Eavesdropper/ hissed, leather than 
said, my aunt at last, ^ how long have 
you been lurking here and playing the 
spy ? — ^what have you heard? Girl — speak, 
quick 1 ' 

She clutched my arm so as to hurt 
me considerably. The pain roused my 
spirit — I shook myself free from her 
grasp, and said, 

" * Thank you, aunt, for your courteous 
epithets* As the word of an eavesdrop- 
per and a spy could have no weight with 
you, I shall not trouble myself to refute 
your accusation;' and walking across the 
hall, 1 took up a candle, and with a pro- 
found curtsy of mock humility returned 
to my room How I wonderL at my- 
self, when I got there and sank trem- 
bling, and again ready to faint) into a 
chair« 
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" It was long before I could sufficiently 
rally to think seriously over what had 
occurred, and endeavour to discover the 
meaning of it. What could be the rea- 
sons that induced my auntj Mrs. Dorring- 
ton, of Dorrington Park, to closet herself 
with a man in Price's position at that 
late hour ? That they were no ordinary 
ones I feel convinced, and that they re- 
late to us I feel equaUy persuaded. 
What would I not give to be back again 
in Hunter Street, away from this myste- 
rious house. I have been silent and 
watchful all to-day; I want, if I can, 
to fathom what is pacing in my aunt's 
mind ; but I doubt greatly if I shall suc- 
ceed. Seeming to do so as little as possi- 
ble, I have watched her closely at times 
to-day. I can see that she is restless and 
uneasy ; she fears I overheard her convert 
sation last night What, then, could it have 
been that she should so dread my over- 
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hearing? — what could she and Price have 
had to say that she should fear its reaching 
my ears ? I can imagine the suspicion that 
might arise in some minds, but to that 
I will not even allude, so completely am 
I convinced of its impossibility. I am 
then compelled to believe that that con- 
versation had reference to me or to my 
father; and what strange horror there is 
in the notion of this ! How terrible to 
thmk that my aunt's sudden visit to us 
in London, her invitation here, her appa- 
rent kindness to us, all veil some dark 
design against our happiness! It seems 
so wild and romantic a supposition, that, 
even as I write it down, I am compelled 
to pause and ask myself if this is not aU 
a delusive imagining of my own; but 
then, in aU soberness, is it an idle fancy, 
a vain apprehension ? What are the facts? 
I surprise my aunt closeted with my fa- 
ther's servant, and she betrays every 
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symptom of fear and guilt, accuses me of 
eavesdropping, and asks how much of 
their conversation I have overheard. There 
is surely enough in this to make me sus- 
pect treachery. I am glad now I made 
my aunt the answer I did, it has left her 
in doubt how much I may have over- 
heard; this doubt must leave her irreso- 
lute how to proceed. If any plot was in 
contemplation, and that she believes I 
am now in possession of its nature, that 
plot or plan must now be abandoned — 
that is certain. 

"But I need again to ask the ques- 
tion I have asked myself at least a 
hundred times, Why should my aunt 
plot against us ? She is rich, powerful, 
independent of us. We are poor — yes, 
but — ^no, I will not write down so wild 
an idea as that, which for a moment 
flashed across my brain — and yet such 
things have been. 
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^^I wish I had some one here capable 
of advismg me. Sometimes I think of 
confiding my fears to Edmund Morton; 
and then, when 1 consider how certain 
he would be to betray me to his 
mother, were she to question him, I am 
warned off that plan. My father I dare 
not consult — I dare not instil my sus- 
picions into his nervous temperament; 
and yet the burden of this mystery 
oppresses and fills me with horror. I 
dread I know not what, and when I 
feel that I need all my firmness to sup- 
port me, I fear lest I should fall ill 
from nervous terror. I wiU write to 
Lionel Harwoodj he may think it for- 
ward, but I feel he is our friend, and 
will do anything in his power to serve 
lis. But what to say to him? No, no, 
that will not do. Oh ! God, help me in 
my needl** 
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" ^'annary 8id. 

"As I feared, I have been ill more 
than a fortnight, with a kind of ner- 
vous debility ; but my aunt has nursed 
me with great kindness, and I am now 
nearly strong again. It is strange 
the change my illness has wrought 
in one respect: looking back on my 
apprehensions, they seem now very cold 
and colourless — I can hardly believe now 
that I felt the terror I have described 
in some pages of my journal ; and when ' 
I inquire into the cause, it now seems 
almost laughable how I could have built 
such a fabric on a foundation so slight. 
Is it not possible, nay, likely, that my 
aunt, ever studious of my father's com- 
fort, should have consulted Price about 
the arrangement of his room, or some 
other matter of trifling import, and her 
anger might well be aroused by her 
seeing me in the attitude of a detected 
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listener. This might well have been ; 
and yet^ now that I try to make this 
discovery fit in with ordinary reasons, 
it seems to do it but stiffly. Let me 
then dismiss the subject, and try to re- 
member only my aunt's kindness during 
my illness, and that we have now been 
the inmates of her house for over ten 
weeks, during which she has shown us 
unvarying kindness and hospitality. 
Yet am I not sorry that we are to 
leave it soon ; albeit, not for London, 
but Paris. 

"Mrs. Dorrington and my father have 
arranged that we are to winter there. 
They say the bustle, and gaiety, and bright 
atmosphere of Paris will restore my 
health and spirits. 

"I hesitate whether I shall confide to 
my journal a suspicion that will haunt 
my mind — I almost tremble when I find 
how easily I nourish suspicion — ^lest it 
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indicate a baseness of disposition in myself ; 
but I will at least fix my reasons for my 
present suspicion on paper, then face 
them, and see what aspect they wear. 
My suspicion relates to my journal, which 
I keep always locked up in my writing- 
desk. I remember, the night I was taken 
ill, I had done so as usual, placing it in 
the drawer that pulls out from the lower 
part of the desk; now I have found, 
when I have placed my diary in this 
drawer, that, unless I am careful to leave 
the back of the book in which I write 
laid towards the lock, on trying to 
open it the pages are apt to catch 
against the lid, rumple back, and cause 
some difficulty in getting the drawer out. 
I therefore always studiously lay the volume 
with the back towards the lock. I could 
not in a court of law oflfer any evidence 
in support of my having done so on the 
night I was taken ill, yet is the con- 
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viction in my own mind strong and con- 
elusive on the subject* It is an un- 
doubted fact that on trying to open the 
drawer, when I was well enough to resume 
my journal, it resisted my efforts, and I 
found that it was the old cause — ^that my 
journal was placed with the front against 
the lock — ^that consequently the leaves 
had rumpled back. 

"To my mind the conclusion is irre- 
sistible, that some one had opened my 
desk, abstracted the journal, and replaced 
it differently from my accustomed man- 
ner. There is next a circumstance that 
points to my aunt as the person who 
has done this. 

"For some time I have been using 
small sheets of white blotting-paper, cut 
so as to fit exactly between the pages 

• It may be neceesary here to inform the reader that 'vre 
have only extracted those portions of Miss Dorrington^s 
diary which bear immediate reference to our story. 
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of my diary. Yesterday I found one 
of these in the library, beneath a table 
where I know my aunt often writes. 
I could not mistake the size, shape, and 
colour; and, to remove all doubt, I 
could discern the impress of my own 
writing, and on applying it to the last 
page I had written, on which I had 
laid it, I found the characters correspond 
with the writing there. 

"When I had written thus, I turned 
back and perused the circumstances as 
they appear on paper, and I cannot 
accuse myself of being unduly suspicious, 
if the impression still remain that my 
diary was abstracted and replaced during 
my illness. 

"I always write and keep my desk 
in the small dressing-closet off my bed- 
room. While there my aunt was in 
such careful attendance on me, she had 
many opportunities of access to that 

TOL. II. T 
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room; while for some days so utter was 
my prostration that I was unconscious 
of all that passed around me. 

"If, then, Mrs. Dorrington has read 
my diary, she is in possession of my 
secret thoughts as regards her; she 
knows all my suspicions; she knows, 
too, that I am ignorant of what passed 
between her and Price. She knows, in 
fine, enough to despise me, if what I 
have there written be but the imagining 
of my own brain — to hate me if it 
have its foundation in reality. One 
thing she does not guess, that I suspect 
her of knowing all this. That secret, at 
least, is still mine." 

" January 8tlu 

"It is arranged, I find, that my 
father and Edmund shall precede Mrs. 
Dorrington and myself to Paris. They 
are to engage apartments, and have 
everything in readiness for us. 
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* *'! look forward with pleasure to this 
trip. Since reading some of Sue's works 
I have longed to visit the scenes he 
describes so admirably. I shall search 
for the hotel of the Princess St. Dizier, 
and the Rue des Ursulins, with as much 
interest as my father takes in identify- 
ing Dickens's descriptions. 

"I have made a discovery that pains 
me deeply. One that, did it pain me 
less, I might shrink from recording, lest 
it might prove to have no existence- 
save in my own woman's vanity; but 
I feel that I have excited a deeper in- 
terest in the heart of Edmund Morton 
than belongs to mere cousinly or even 
brotherly affection. Were it not that in 
three days he is to start for Paris, I 
should feel wretched; but as it is, I 
may hope that change of scene and the 
brilliancy of a great capital, its con- 
stant engagements and bustle, will pre- 

T 2 
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vent this inclination from taking deeper 
root." 

** January 9th. 

"I find that Dr. Mowbray will ac- 
company my father and cousin to 
Paris, Yesterday at dinner when they 
were talking it over, he proposed to 
join them for a few weeks. 

«I wish they were gone, for, despite 
my own coldness, I dread a declara- 
tion from my cousin. What puzzles me 
is that my aunt, usually so dear-sighted, 
seems to see nothing of this — did she 
perceive it, she would surely interfere. 

"Well, I shall rejoice when we are 
in Paris ; here I feel so isolated — so de- 
pendent on Mrs. Dorrington ; and let 
my surmises about her be just or other- 
wise, still I shall feel safer and happier 
in the throng of Paris than in this 
gloomy Warwickshire dungeon. 
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" January 12tli. 

"Our travellers started this morning. 
I avoided, just avoided, a declaration from 
Edmund. He came upon me in the library 
yesterday, poor fellow, so terribly agitated, 
and besought for a few moments' conver- 
sation. 

"*Not now, Edmund,' I replied, 'I 
have so much to do; I have to see that 
aU papa's things are right for his jour- 
ney.' 

"*0h. Price wiU do that,' he replied. 
*Do hear me, Clara.' 

"*No, no,' I said, with as much rattle 
as possible; 'what nonsense you talk, 
Edmund — don't you know there are a 
hundred things Price will overlook? You 
don't know how necessary we women 
are.' 

"This was a speech not in my usual 
style, and I daresay that betrayed to 
Edmund that I was acting a part. I 
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was leaving tlie room — lie tried to stop me. 

*** Clara,' he said, more earnestly, with 
more grave dignity in his voice than I 
have heard yet, ^much, very much, de^ 
pends on what I have resolved to say to 
you, if you will listen to me.* 

"'But positively I will not listen,' I 
returned, with a forced laugh. 

♦* Edmund was silent, and I made my 
escape. 

"Did I act rightly or wisely? I fear 
me much I did neither. Was it right to 
treat his earnestness with such mock 
levity? — was it wise to refuse to listen 
to what it might have been well for me 
to know? — ^for his voice still haunts me 
with the conviction that he had some- 
thing to impart to me beyond a mere 
declaration of love. But what now boot 
unavailing regrets; I at least saved him 
the pain of a refusal if he intended what 
I think." 
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'^ January 13th. 

"I will write down word for word, 
as accurately as I can recall them, 
what passed between Mrs. Dorrington 
and myself this morning. We were 
sitting after breakfast in the drawing- 
room, when, looking up from my work, 

« 

I caught my aunt's gaze fixed on me. 
Without withdrawing it she said, 

"* Clara, what age are you?' 

" * Twenty-three.' 

" * Have you ever thought of marrying?' 

" ' Not as a thing very likely to happen 
with me.' 

"*Why not, Clara? You are young, 
pretty, and accomplished — amiable, too,' — 
with the slightest approximation to a 
sneer as she pronounced the last words. 

"^I don't think I am particularly 
amiable^' I replied; ^I am not very 
young, certainly not pretty, and only 
moderately accomplished.' 
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"'You rate yourself too low,' she an- 
swered ; ' Edmund has a much higher 
opinion of you.' 

"I started. 

"'You knew this/ she said. And she 
looked as if she would search me 
through. 

"'Yes/ I answered proudly, 'I knew 
that Mr. Morton thought more highly of 
me than probably his mother might 
desire, and knowing this I have been 
careful to discourage sentiments not more 
acceptable to me than to her.' 

"'You were mistaken, Clara,' said my 
aunt, in soft, almost loving accents, 'in 
supposing I would oppose Edmund's 
wishes. You have judged me harshly, 
child — ^you imagined I coveted wealth or 
rank for Edmund, but you do not know 
how much nearer to a mother's heart is 
the happiness of her son than any 
worldly consideration. I have long seen 
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that Edmund loved you, and I shall not 
oppose your union — he will be wealthy 
enough to choose a wife without wealth, 
and in choosing you, Clara, I am con- 
vinced he has chosen wisely, and for his 
happiness; 

" Surprise kept me silent. This was, in- 
deed, a new revelation of my aunt's 
character. Had I then misjudged her 
cruelly, and supposed her plotting against 
my happiness, when in reality she had 
been unselfishly seeking to promote it? 

" * Have you nothing to say, Clara ? ' 
she asked at length. 

" * Oh, yes, aunt,' I replied, * I have 
much to say, more than I can find words 
for — ^your generosity, your kindness — ' 

"I paused; I knew not how to word 
my refusal. My aunt rose and kissed me. 
I knew not why even then I shuddered 
as her lips touched my forehead. I felt 
that I must speak now. 
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" ^ Aunt, you mistake me,' I said, ' I 
feel how generous your offer is; but I 
hope Edmund may be happier with some 
one more worthy of him than 1 am/ 

" * What do you mean, Clara ? ' asked 
my aunt, in hard, dry accents. 

" * That I do not love my cousin— that 
I cannot marry him,' I replied, with an 
effort, anxious to terminate this harass- 
ing interview. 

'^ Once again I saw an expression nearly 
similar to that fearful one I beheld on 
the night when my aunt came from the 
library, and saw me standing near the 
door, cross Mrs. Dorrington's face; but 
this time it was but momentary. 

"*Nay, Clara, you will take time to 
reflect,' she said with forced calmness; 
but beneath the measured accents I 
could catch the murmur of the storm 
within that shook and made her words 
unsteady. *You will not surely, for a 
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cliild*s silly reason, reject an offer that 
half the girls in England would snatch 
at/ 

"Her words irritated me. 

" * I stand for myself alone/ I replied. 
^What other girls would do is no pre- 
cedent for me.' 

" ' You are mad 1 ' exclaimed my aunt, 
her calmness swept away, 'and ought 
to be treated as a madwoman ? ' 

" ' Nay, Mrs. Dorrington, the world 
will hardly agree to your verdict; rejec- 
tion of Mr. Morton's hand will scarcely 
be deemed sufficient to qualify me for 
a madhouse.' 

" I spoke steadily, though my heart was 
beating convulsively. Mrs. Dorrington 
had turned away, and was gazing out 
of the window. Suddenly she turned 
round — ^her manner was again gentle 
and subdued, even mournful. 

*** Clara, feel for a mother,* she said, 
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in almost pathetic accents, ^who is 
pleading for her son's happiness. Edmund 
is young, handsome, amiable to a fault; 
he will be wealthy ; he loves you dearly, 
and you love no other. Think again, 
Clara, think as long as you please, but 
for the present retract your refusal.' 

"'No, no,' I replied, impetuously, for 
I felt this was a matter that ought to 
admit of no equivocation. ' I regret that 
my answer must be disagreeable to you; 
but it is better we should understand each 
other, and that you should know that 
what I have said is irrevocable.' 

"A long silence followed my words. I 
could hear my heart beat; my eyes were 
bent on the ground ; at length I raised them 
to my aunt's face; its expression startled 
me; there was no rage there, but it was 
pale as death ; and there was a grief 
written on its pallid lines, so heartfelt, 
so touching, that my heart smote me. 
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" ' GrOj g<>' ' she said, in hollow, mournful 
accents, *you have said enough — ^now 
leave me 1 ' 

"I did so; but, oh! what an inter- 
view to have undergone 1 — so unexpected, 
so strange, baffling all my previous know- 
ledge of my aunt, leaving me still with- 
out a clue to her strange, mysterious 
character. 

<' January 22nd. 

"My aunt has heard from Ed- 
mund, but my father has not writ- 
ten me a Une. This is not like him, 
but Edmund says he was very weak 
and fatigued from his journey. 

" They have secured apartments in a 
street leading from the Champs Elys^es, 
and we are to leave this the day after 
to-morrow. 

"Since, our painful interview the other 
day, 'my aunt has preserved an uninter- 
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i^uptibly civil but cold demeanour towards 
me, and the days have passed heavily. 
I am glad they are drawing to an end, 
and that I am soon again to see my 
dear, kind father," 

" January 23rd — 1 o^clock a.m. 

" I have sat up late packing. We start 
early to-morrow — to-day I should say, 
for it is one o'clock."* 



* Here the diary ceaaes abruptly— events that will be 
hereafter narrated having caused its discontinuance. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

A LITERARY LIFE. 

Duty points the path before him ; 

Faith holds Ugh her symbol cross ; 
Young Devotion bids him follow, 

Nor to pause or count the loss. 

Hills for Enterprisers scaling, 

Works of mercy to be done ; 
Some pursuit and some achievement, 

From the rise to set of sun. 

These are now the thoughts that, flushing 

O^er the dawn of manhood^s day. 
Mellow with a golden splendour 

Over all his onward way. 

CM. 

I SUPPOSE that, on finding his brother 
had fled, Lionel ought to have aban- 
doned himself to violent grief, and wan- 
dered about for some indefinite period, 
in a state bordering on despair; instead 
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of which I have to record that indig- 
nation, finding vent in the words, " the 
young rascal ! " was the feeling upper- 
most in his mind. He was, however, 
really shocked and grieved at the want 
of principle and feeling in Walter's 
character. Had the boy merely fled 
homewards/ Lionel could liave found 
excuses for him; but to fly in so mean 
and cowardly a manner seemed to him 
incapable of apology. 

The deed was done, however. A 
heavy responsibility was lifted from Lio- 
nel's shoulders. Henceforth he had only 
to shift for himself, while Walter was 
restored by his own act to his natural 
protectress — to the home he ought never 
•to have left. 

So all the more vigorously did Lionel 
now work on at his chosen pursuits. 
Having only himself to care for, he 
was able to resign his situation and de- 
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vote all his time to literature. He had 
work on two of the minor periodicals 
of the day, sufficient to provide for all 
his wants; and his abilities as an au- 
thor were developing surely into thp,t 
even power and command of his sub- 
ject, which, if it will not always raise 
the young craftsman to the higher pin- 
nacles of his profession, or gain for him 
a showy notoriety, will always secure 
him bread and butter, and a certain 
standing. 

His acquaintance among the members 
of the literary profession was becoming 
more extended ; he found himself fre- 
quently in society with men and wo- 
men whose writings are familiar to 
Europe. Among them he found some 
of the most repulsive and some of the 
most fascinating persons he had ever 
met. He found affectation the most pre- 
posterous, vulgarity the most glaring, 
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sarcasiQ the most bitter and unsparingly 
personal. He found, likewise, the most 
charming grace of manner, the most 
exquisite urbanity of temper ; hearts frank 
and open as day; generosity the most 
ample; sympathy — tenderness — all that 
can adorn and elevate character. It was 
a world like all worlds, with many base, 
with many bright natures. Just the 
world you meet at the Duchess of 

M 's, in Belgrave Square; just the 

world you meet at Mrs. Dobbs', in 
Bloomsbury Square. 

It was not, as some suppose, flashing 
all over with wit and humour. Brilliant 
repartees, sparkling bon mots, were not 
incessantly coruscating before the de- 
lighted novice. Profound observations, 
sage remarks, were not the staple of 
the conversation— there were plums in 
the pudding ; so there are in the 
Duchess of M 's — so there are in 
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Mrs. Dobbs', but they were not more 
numerous in the literary than in other 
puddings. 

When Lionel was introduced to Miss 

, who has written some of the most 

graceful and touching poetry in the 
English language, she would talk of 
nothiDg but the skipping-ropes, and 
what a healthy exercise they afforded; 

when to Miss , whose theological 

writings were, and are to this hour, 
accepted by the entire English press, as 
the productions of some unknown, but 
most profound, and logical masculine 
intellect, he could not believe that the 
sunny-faced, frank-hearted creature, with 
the incessant cheery laugh, could be the 
authoress of those sublime writings that 
seemed to have exhausted the labours of 
a long and studious existence; nor 
that that amazingly tall woman, all lisp- 
ing affectation in manner, all gorgeous 

u2 
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finery in dress, could be the pamphleteer 
whose fiery effusions had driven a sister 
kingdom to the verge of rebellion — a 
noble-hearted being, too, though outwardly 
a very silly woman. Nor in that haggard- 
looking, elderly man, so heavy in manner, 
so slovenly in dress, would he readily 
have recognized the rich and noble au- 
thor, the famous statesman who in his 
day had been as warm a defender of 
oppressed nationalities as he is now of 
despotic governments. 

Lionel went often to Saville Lodge; 
he had won his spurs, and took rank 
among the lions and lionesses— looked 
on as a cub as yet, but a very 
promising cub, who would one day be 
a fine, full-grown lion, and roar as 
loudly, and eat as much as the other 
lions. 

Thus time slipped on with the young 
man, till one evening, at the close of 
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January, he found a letter lying on his 
table with a foreign post-mark. It was 
from Clara Dorrington; it contained but 
a few lines, has% written, ahnost 
illegible : — 

" Lionel Harwood, if this reach you, 
come, I implore you, to Paris. I have 
no claim on you, but I am in extreme 
peril, and you may save me. I dare 
not write more. Clara Dorrington." 

The letter was dated from the Rue 
, Paris. 

For some moments Lionel stared at the 
contents, reading them over and over in 
blank amazement — ^they were so strange, 
so startling 1 Clara Dorrington — whom he 
believed safe in Warwickshire — in Paris, 
and in danger 1 Then, convinced of the 
reality of the letter, he tried to consider 
it calmly; it was difficult, for his head 
was in a whirl — strange images of Clara 
suffering from some delusion of her 
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father's, of a sudden outbreak of madness 
from Mr. Dorrington, of 

He strove to shake off these ideas, and 
think what ought to be done. Should he 
start for Paris at once? There seemed 
something so wUd, so romantic in the 
whole affair. Could the letter be a 
hoax? Should he be running a wild- 
goose chase? 

At the end of an hour he was able 
to think more calmly. He saw then that 
however wfld it n^U «em, facte were 
often wilder than fiction — that the letter 
lying on the table before him waa a fiict 
— that, although he was unable to 
assign a reason for it, Clara was in 
great and imminent peril, and that she 
looked to him in her extremity to save 
her. 

Having reduced the matter to this, 
nothing remained but to start for Paris. 
He only delayed to see Cleveland — ^to tell 
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him the story, to receive from him advice 
to proceed — ^to procure the requisite pass- 
port ; and thirty-six hours had not 
elapsed from the receipt of Clara's letter 
when he emerged from the embarcadere 
of the Chemin de Fer du Nord into the 
streets of Paris. 

No time now to gaze around, and think 
how fine, or how overrated. He hastened 
to the address Clara had given. He reached 
it, rang the bell, and the concierge ap- 
peared; the concierge was a German, 
consequently he spoke English. The 
English family, he told Lionel, were 
not there now; they had left yesterday 
morning, for Italy he believed ; he had not 
seen where their passport was visie for, but 
he had heard the lady say they were going 
to Italy, and the voiture de remise had 
been ordered to the Chemin de Fer de Lyon ; 
but Monsieur seemed tired and ill, would 
he not enter the conciergerie and rest ? 
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Lionel gladly entered the Lodge, and sat 
down. " Of whom did the party consist," 
he asked, "that had left yesterday mom- 
ing?" 

" Of Madame Dorrington and Monsieur 
Morton, and Mademoiselle, and the femme 
de chambre of Madame, and the valet of 
Monsieur." 

" No one else ? " 

" No one else." 

" Where, then, was Monsieur Dorrington, 
the father of Mademoiselle ?" 

The concierge looked puzzled; he had 
seen no father — ^he did not know if Made- 
moiselle had a father; he had named the 
entire family. 

" How long had they lodged there ? " 

" But ten days." 

"Where had they lodged last?" 

" He did not know — ^he did not trouble 
himself about the business of the lodgers ; 
a gentleman, not Monsieur Morton, an 
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older and stouter gentleman, had come one 
day and engaged the suite of rooms, and 
then Monsieur's valet had arrived with the 
luggage, and then Madame and Monsieur 
and Mademoiselle had arrived with Made- 
moiselle Fanchon." 

"What was the gentleman like who 
engaged the apartments — ^was he tall and 
pale, and had he thin grey hair?" 

" On the contrary, he was not tall, but 
stout and florid, and had much brown 
hair." 

Here the concierge yawned, and looked 
a little tired of so much questioning. 

What now was Lionel to do ? Here he 
found himself in Paris, unacquainted with 
the city, nearly ignorant of the language; 
and Clara was gone to Italy, it was sup- 
posed. 

"Had Mademoiselle left no letter, no 
message? Had she not said a gentleman 
like him might call ? " 
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" No, nothing of the kind.** 

"Had she ever spoken to him — did he 
often see her alone ? " 

" No, never alone but once." 

"And then?'' 

"Well, if Monsieur must know every- 
thing, a few days before they left Made- 
moiselle had entered the conciergerie late 
in the evening, and given him a letter to 
post." 

" And had he done so ?" 

"Yes, the following day; he had not 
been able to do so that evening." 

" It was too late ? 

"No, not too late when he got it, but 
too late when Mademoiselle returned 
it." 

" Did she then take back the letter ? " 

" Yes, she had sent Mademoiselle Fanchon 
for it. But what did it matter? Would 
Monsieur excuse him — he had matters to 
attend to?" 
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"One word more — had he noticed to 
whom the letter was addressed ? " 

"To some person in England — he did 
not notice anything more." 

" Was it to Lionel Harwood?" 

"The concierge did not remember — it 
did not concern him." 

Disappointed and dejected, Lionel got 
into the voiture and drove to the H6tel 
des Etrangers, in the Rue Vivienne, where 
Cleveland had recommended him. Here 
he breakfasted, and secured a bedroom, 
and then tried to come to some conclu- 
sion as to what his next step should be. 
Finally, it seemed to him that his best plan 
would be to await another letter from 
Clara; if indeed she were in such danger, 
she would surely write again when aware, 
as she must be, that he could not have 
reached Paris before her departure. But, 
on the other hand, all he had heard from 
the concierge seemed inconsistent with the 
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idea of danger; was then Clara, like her 
father, subject to delusions? — ^and was this 
but another form of the peculiarity that 
had before manifested itself in London ? 

He resolved to inquire every day at the 
Rue — in case Clara should address to him 
there; while, should she write again to 
London, Cleveland would forward the 
letter. Late that evening, as Lionel was 
crossing the Pont Neuf, he nearly stum- 
bled against a man, who startled him by 
his resemblance to Price; but before he 
could make up his mind whether to follow 
him or not, the man had disappeared into 
some of the narrow streets leading from the 
bridge. This resemblance haunted Lionel 
for some hours, and, at times, he felt in- 
clined to think it was Price he had seen. 

StiU another day, and no tidmgs from 
Clara ; but on returning to his lodgings 
that evening, he found letters, forwarded 
from England. He opened one, with hands 
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trembling with eagerness. His eyes ran 
over the contents ; then a cry broke from 
his Ups-such a cry as comes from the 
Strong heart of youth when first 

" It drinks the water suddenly," 

and the " deathly sickness " of the draught 
comes over the soul — of that draught which 
all of us must drink, stooping over 

*' The third pool, girt with thorny bnishes. 
And flaunting weeds, and reeds, and rushes. 
That winds sang through in mournful gushes. 

^' And whitely smeared, in many a round, 
By a slow slime : the starlight swooned 
Over the ghastly light it found. 

** * Drink,* said the lady, sad and slow ; 
* World's love behoveth thee to know.' 
He looked to her commanding so. 

" Her brow was troubled, but her eye 
Struck clear to his soul. For all reply 
He drank the water suddenly." 

So of that draught now had " drank sud- 
denly" Lionel Harwood, and his heart was 
sick, and his brain on fire, when, a few mi- 
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nutes later, he fled forth from the rooms, 
that seemed to stifle hiniy into the streets of 
Paris. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

WANDERINGS IN PABIS. 

How oft, to catch the last red ray 

Of sunset touch the town, 
I hastened on to Notre Dame, 

And from its heights looked down. 

And then when hmj^ were dotting all 

The laughing Pans streets, 
I wandered where the Quai d^Anjou 

The Rue St. Louis meets ; 

Where currents of the Seine embrace 

The unfrequented isle, 
I have dreamed hours of night away, 

Near lAmbert^s stately pile.* 

CM. 

On, on he roamed, going he knew not 
whither. What now to him was the amaz- 
ing brilliancy of the Boulevards, or the 
festal arches of the Rue de Rivoli ? Swiftly 
he hurries through them — and all their 

* The Hdtel Lambert on the lie St. Louis. 
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noisy, laughing throng is seen as in a 
dream — on to the old quays, over the Pont 
Neuf, where, midway, he turns off by the 
Quai de THorloge and the Quai aux Fleurs, 
and finds himself on the parvis in front of 
Notre Dame. Through the dim evening 
light, dim and solemn rises up the gray old 
church. He enters. He sees the last rays 
of the sun strike on the rosas-windows and 
flush them into gorgeous bloom of amethyst, 
and topaz, and silver ; he sees the mass con- 
cluded at one of the side chapels, the little 
group of worshippers disperse, and the 
priest and his acolytes move down the dis- 
tant faintly-lighted aisle, their tapers twink- 
ling like stars, till they vanish suddenly 
from his gaze. He envies them their life, 
so still and calm, devoted to religion, in the 
quietude of that old church, whose atmo- 
sphere seems so hushed from every breath 
of passion — a sanctuary from the harsh, 
noisy, contentious world without. He feels 
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not now his old active nature urging him 
forth to battle with life ; he longs rather to 
lay down its burden and its cares, and 
pillow his weary head against the altars 
that stand around him. Had there been 
now some soft, persuasive, subtle-tongued, 
ascetic-faced priest to entice the youth, to 
whisper to him of the rest the Church offers 
to the weary, and the refuge to those 
wounded in spirit — ^to tell what a cruel 
step-mother the world is to her children, 
and what a patient, gentle mother is our 
mother the Church— it is possible that, like 
many another, he might have believed the 
lie, and, turning from the rough discipline 
of life, by which God educates his Heroes, 
have fled into the cells the Church has pro- 
vided for the cowards out of whom she 
fashions her Saints. 

But happily for Lionel, no such priest 
came near him in his hour of despair; 
and leaving the cathedral, he wanders 
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on, and, crossing the Pont de la Cite, he 
passes along the narrow and filthy Rue 
St Louis, and at its junction with the 
Quai d'Anjou stands gazing dreamily up 
at the desolate -looking H6tel Lambert 
Here the fever that burned in his veins 
gave place to a chill and faintness, and, 
seeking a place to rest, he walked across 
to the Jardin des Plantes, and, turning 
through the gate, found himself soon 
beneath the famous cedar. Here he sat 
down, and strove to think. 

" Ada 1 Ada 1 " he murmured, " for 
whom I have toiled, for whom I have 
lived! — ^Ada, my first, my only love, 
she could forget me in a yearl What 
truth can I now hope for ? — ^she has 
taken from me all trust, all belief in 
woman; for what now shall I live, 
now that fame seems worthless? Oh I 
Ada, better have killed me, than have 
killed all heart and hope within me I" 
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He had not known till now that he had 
loved her so — that his life had been so 
bound up in her ; he leaned his burning 
forehead on his hands, and sobbed aloud. 
Still a boy in his grief, a boys 
thoughts of passion and despair chased 
each other through his brain, as he sat 
there unheeding the chill air and quick 
rising mists of evening, till the hour 
came for closing the gardens; then, 
through a drizzling rain, he made his 
way home to his lodgings in the distant 
and humble Rue d'ArgenteuiL 

Unable to rest, and having vainly 
tried to dine, and only succeeding in 
nearly choking himself with the first 
morsel he took, while he gulped down 
a bottle of wretched wine, he again 
repaired to the streets; but so dizzy 
and confused had his head become, 
that he was only dimly sensible of 
traversing the Rue de Rivoli, all whose 
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lights seemed to dance and blend together, 
and dazzle and pain his eyes — of 
coming out on the Place de la Concorde, 
and hearing, as in a dream, the splashing 
of the fountains; then — ^how he knew 
not, for he was unconscious of having 
turned back — ^he saw that he was pass- 
ing beneath the shadow of the Made- 
leine, with all the noise of the 
Boulevards roaring like a sea in his 
ears, and their glare making his temples 
throb painfully. He felt a desperate 
wish to escape anywhere from the light 
and rattle around him. He hurried on ; 
he turned through a narrow entrance 
with the idea of escape ; a glare of light 
tenfold more brilliant, more blinding 
than that of the Boulevards, streamed on 
him like lightning, and like lightning 
seemed to blast him. A loud deafening 
noise, as of a million feet trampling over 
flags, crashed on his brain for a moment ; 
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the next, sight, hearing, consciousness, 

had passed away, and he lay prostrate 

on the pavement of the Passage des 
Panoramas ! 
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